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AN HOUR IN A BALL-ROOM. 





BY MES. M. A. DENISON. 





I went to the ball. My hair was dressed with ; her brother was leading her from the drawing- 


moss-roses. The effect was very beautiful. That 
conceited Mrs. Marsh was there—all rouge—all 
false—entirely made up. 


“Oh! wad some power the giftie gie her 
To see hersel’ as ithers see her!” 


I met pretty Mrs. Lossing there. She is a 
fresh, beautiful creature, but she flirted desper- 
ately. Her husband, poor fellow! he is jealous— 
I fear not without cause. 

An old major complimented me on my appear- 
ance. It is so laughable to see an aged dandy! 
His frilled shirt and grey hairs—his finger-rings 
and wrinkles—his perfumed handkerchief and 
shrunken form—his white waistcoat and pumps, 
ha! ha! And there’s his sister! a love of juve- 
nility runs in the family. She can’t be far from 
fifty—yet, shade of delicacy! she wears her 
dresses low in the neck, and her sleeves the 
breadth of a new cent piece. She rouges and 
pads. Every tress on her head is paid for, and 
her teeth are false. Once or twice my curls got 
caught in her artificial flowers. 

Changing my slippers in the drawing-room I 
overheard the following. 

“It’s abominable, George! 
with her three times, and followed her like a 
shadow, while I’ve been alone most all the 
evening. Little flirting wreteh! I hate her.” 

“Now, my dear, don’t make a fool of your- 
self.” 

“A fool of myself!” (spitefully,) ‘*wouldn’t 
you have been glad to keep me at home, this 
evening, hugging the hearth-stone? But I’d 
have come if my head had split open just to 
thwart you, cruel that you are. Oh! go, by all 
means—go, by all means; see, she is looking 
for you.” 

Another case of jealousy, thought I. 

“I’m so tired!” and little Cordelia Heartly 


s 
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room. ‘And, to crown all, Harry keeps scold- 
ing me for coughing. I’m sure I can’t help it— 
I wish I could,” she added, drowsily, sinking 
down on the luxurious cushions. 

‘““What made you come, Delia? 
sick,” I said, gently. 

*‘Oh! I can’t tell” —smothering a yawn—‘“‘un- 
less I get tired of the house. I’ve only been 
there half a day, too!” she continued, with a 
slight laugh and a spasmodic cough, ‘for I was 
at Ellen Gray’s party last night till three this 
morning, and stayed with Ellen till two this 
afternoon. Let me see; I’ve been to one, two, 
three—why! I’ve been to a ball or a party posi- 
tively every night this week!” and she sank 
back more languidly and closed her eyes. 

‘Delia, Delia! oh! here’s the child. Come, 
darling,” said her mother, panting as she hur- 
ried toward her, ‘‘that splendid fortune, Au- 
gustus Boynton, wants to be introduced to you. 
I overheard him say to Harry that you were the 
most beautiful girl in the room. Come, come— 
pray exert yourself a little. Somebody elsé will 


You look 


3 secure him; everybody is crazy after _him—oh! 
You’ve danced } come, daughter—he.said you were so beautiful!” 


Delia’s eyes lighted up, sparkled for a mo- 
ment, then slie grew suddenly languid again, 
and coughed out, “‘Oh! mamma, F can’t, indeed 
I can’t, I’m so tired of dancing—and maybe I 
shall cough in his face; it comes so suddenly.” 

“Pooh, pooh! that cough is only a whim of 
yours, child. Oh! Delia, you are ruining that 
lovely dress, ”’ (heartless contrast.) ‘Come, here’s 
my vinaigrette. I declare you are so obstinate! 
Such another chance you may nevér have!” 

Her mother whispered something that seemed 
to restore her animation, so getting up and 
smoothing her rich dress, she bent down— 
coughed with all the force she could muster, 


smiled languidly as the spoke to me, aside, while ‘and thrust her handkerehief in one corner of 
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18 SONG.—THE LITTLE BEGGAR. 





the lounge. I happened, accidentally, to see it, Poor child! more to be pitied than blamed, 
afterward, and was shocked more than I can tell g They have crushed her heart—sent away a noble 
wt the sight of a spot of fresh blood. That poor, } young man whose only crime was poverty, 
young victim! } They think to secure her a splendid match— 

Delia will never be married. Delia will fill a; they will wake up to their folly alas! over the 
spot in the church-yard before another year. 3 coffin. 

*‘You will kill yourself,” I whispered, when I $ But not all mirthful, foolish, or sad, was this 
met her again—her cheeks were unearthly red; } pleasure-loving company. There was fairy Mabel 
I never saw her look more beautiful. I was ; Summers—betrothed to the man of her choice, 
startled at her reply in calm, low tones, 3 and the handsomest gentleman in the room— 

**T mean to.” 8 beautiful, distinguished, rich—she flashed on the 

I caught her hands. ‘Delia, you’re not in sight a creature of joy and beauty. 
earnest?” There were Louise and John Grant—so beauti- 

‘You knew they had sent Willie off!” Willie $ fully devoted to each other! Better that, though 
was a clerk of her father’s. $they drew the attention of many—better that 

“Yes, but you certainly would never have Stivan the heartless indifference of some married 
married him.” 3 pecple I beheld. There were present also, old 

“I would have died for him,” she exclaimed, : grandfather Wynne and his wife—dear old souls! 
-wildly, though in an undertone, and clutching 3 to look on and enjoy the scene—though they 
at my hand so that she left the finger-marks in $ would never have come but for the sake of their 

‘red spots. ‘I shall die for him. They drag ; little pale grandchild, Geraldine, who is never 
me round, night after night, and I cough and } allowed to go alone with her gallant to parties 
cough, and cough, night after night. I know ; of pleasure. 

what ails me,” she continued, in areckless man-} As for myself, I came home with a bad head- 
ner—‘I’m just coughing my way to the church- } ache—and almost as bad a heartache. The face 
yard; and I don’t much care what becomes of } of Delia Hartley is ever before me. I wish I 
me, body or soul.” * could but save her. 





SONG. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


Such moments so laden with pleasures 
How long they will live in our hearts! 
Such moments are love’s hoarded treasures 

From which recollection ne’er parts. 


Upon thy dear bosom reposing 
How swift the sweet minutes go by! 
While Pleasure’s soft fingers are closing 
The curtains of Sorrow’s sad eye. 
Forgotten is each recollection 
That ever awakened a sigh; 
Enclasped in the arms of affection 
*Twere happiness even to die. 


How brightly the future is gleaming, 
Tinted over with colors divine! 

I am almost afraid I am dreaming 
Such rapturous blisses are mine. 

Tm asleep in a garden of roses, 
How sensuous is their perfume! 

May the bliss that my dreaming discloses 
Never cease till I rest in the temb. 


Oh, would we could live on forever 
In such a pure Heaven of bliss! 

Will Time be so harsh as to sever 
Our spirits from rapture like this? 
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THE LITTLE BEGGAR. 


BY MINNIE MONTOUR. 


I sit upon the cold, cold mound, 
And as I sit I weep; 

But ah! ’tis vain—the dreary ground 
Gives not up those who sleep! 


My mother’s gone! now I must beg 
Placed at her head and feet; My food from street to street; 

And now her child is all alone, For now there’s none to buy me bread, 
Since she has gone to sleep! Since mother went to sleep! 


I am alone—no friend is near 
To watch me as I weep; 

Or wipe away the scalding tear, 
Since mother went to sleep! 


She lies beneath the marble stone 
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WIND AND WEATHER PERMITTING. 


BY MISS CARRIE E. FAIRFIELD. 
“Hato! Charlie, stop a minute! I have a: don’t do you good, I’ll never ask you to try it 
word to say to you. What are you always in 3 again.” 
such a hurry for?” ‘Well, Jack, I believe I will. When do you 
“Why how are you, Jack? Glad to see you, : start?” 
old boy. Hope you are well.” ‘“‘Next Monday morning at high tide. Be on 
“Well! yes, of course I am. Did you ever $ hand, now, without fail. Ill expect you.” 
know me to be sick? I don’t run myself to “Tl be with you, wind and weather permit- 
death about these confounded dirty, narrow ting.” 
streets, to make myself the lean, asthmatical,; With a cordial shake of the hand the two 
dyspeptical-looking individual that you are. friends parted; Jack Benton hopeful that he 
‘Gad, — you stand it these hot July days I; should once more enjoy the company of his old 
don’t see.’ ; chum; and still more rejoiced in the prospect of 
“The city is rather uncomfortable in such a§ seeing him enjoy a few days of relaxation from 
spell of weather as this; but then I’m a business } the severe labor and application to which, like 
man, and a family man, you know, and can’t 3 3 too many other of our business men, he accus- 
always leave just when [ like to.” 3 tomed himself—and Mr. Trueman, with the re- 
“Well, I’m neither, thank fortune, and I can $ flection of honest Jack’s earnest and cordial 
come and go when I please. And that reminds greeting still glowing at his heart; yet more 
me—I am going out on a cruize, next week, in { than half doubting whether the pretty idea of a 
my new yacht. Tom Jenkins, and Bill Massie, : week’s freedom from care, and a taste of real, 
and two or three others of your old cronies will earnest sport and enjoyment of nature could 
be along; and there is just one berth left for $ ever be realized. 
you. What do you say ?—will you come along?” Their next meeting was in Jack’s room, the 
“Thank you, Jack: nothing would give me : Saturday evening before the aanngeres cruize. 
more pleasure, but ? $ Good evening, Charlie Trueman,” exclaimed 
“None of your ‘buts’ to me now: I know what Capt. Jack, as his acquaintances delighted to 
; 
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style the master of the pretty yacht Syren. 
business cares, wife is lonesome without you, § “Glad to see you; it isn’t often that I am 
and baby has got the measles, I have heard} honored with a call from you steady, home- 
them a thousand times; I tell you, Charlie True- ; loving family men. I suppose my rooms don’t 
man, you are killing yourself with close appli- } look quite as cosy and inviting as though they 
cation, and breathing this nasty, impure air. { were rigged up a little oftener by a feminine. 
Come out with me a week and try the rough : Landladies are a different ‘sort of sail from 
fare of old Neptune, and I’ll send you back with 3 wives, you know. Sometimes I’m thankful for 
a color on your cheek, and a light in your eye, it too: they sail a good deal steadier in the eye 
such as your wife hasn’t seen since the days you $ of the wind than your light, fancy-rigged craft. 
came a courting. It'll do you good, man; it’ I} Women are very well in their way. I make ita 
do you good, try it once.” : point never to quarrel with them; but I never 
“I know it would do me good, Jack. I never} want to owe them any obligations that I can’t 
see you but I envy you your fresh color and g pay in good, hard bullion. So long as I keep 
your hearty looks; but then if you had the care ; my distance and am prompt in all my money 
of a family, Jack, you’d know the difference.” 3 matters, I never find any difficulty. But about 
“Oh! ‘hang care; it killed the cat;’ twenty $ ; our eruize. You'll be on hand early, I hope?” 
families wouldn’t alter me a jot. But here you } “I’m very sorry, Jack, but A am afraid it 
are, ten years younger than I, and tied down to : ¢ won ’t be convenient for me to go.” 
‘regular tread-mill round of duties. Wife, baby § $ ‘Not convenient? Why I thought all that 
and the store; I tell you it is making an old man $ sort of thing was settled; you gave me a pro- 
of you before you have seen your prime. Break mise, old boy; and Charlie Trueman didn’t use 
loose for once, do; and see how it seems. If it : to be the man to break his word — little 


you are going to say; all those excuses about : 
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WIND AND WEATHER PERMITTING. 





inconvenience. You'll have to give me a better 
reason than that before I'll let you off.” 

‘Well, the truth of the matter is, you know, 
Jack, I hadn’t consulted my wife when I told 
you I’d go. You know I said, ‘ Wind and weather 
permitting.’ ” 

“Yes, I know you did,” said Jack, dryly; ‘‘it 
struck me at the time there was something in 
the words I didn’t quite understand. So it 
seems the weather was a little squally when 
.you got home, was it?” 

‘Why not exactly that, Jack. Mary is one 
of the best of women, but they are all a little 
notional, you know, and she don’t like to have 
me go anywhere without her. I went off for a 
day’s shooting in the country once and got cold, 
and was sick a week for it: and ever since then 
she has been dead set against my going any- 
where for pleasure unless she could go too; 
which of course wasn’t to be thought of in this 
case.” 

“Thank the Lord, nobody’s daughter is in 
any such tribulation on my account,”’ said Capt. 
Jack. ‘But how is it, Charlie, about her going 


in the country? Seems to me she generally goes 
off somewhere, don’t she?” 
“Oh! yes, she has never failed a summer yet, 


since we were married, of spending at least six 
weeks in the country.” 

“You go with her, of course?” 

‘No. I haven’t time. I generally get out to 
see her about once a week. But you know I 
can’t leave business in business hours.” 

“There it is again. I tell you, Charlie, what 
between your business and your family, you are 
no better than a slave; not a whit better. I 


} skillful guidance of her merry captain; and I 
$ am not sure that the thought of Mary and the 
$ children, whom indeed he dearly loved, and a 
$ prosperous business, to which he devoted him- 
3 self with indefatigable energy, prevented his 
? drawing a deep sigh; and half envying Capt. 
Jack his freedom from care, his warm, honest 
soul, and his merry yacht life. But Mary was 
$ a little inclined to jealousy, and he must smother 
both the sigh and the thought which gave rise 
to it before he reached home. 

One evening, very shortly after the return of 
the Syren from her cruize, Capt. Jack called at 
Charlie Trueman’s. 

“Good evening, Charlie—good evening, Mrs. 
Trueman; hope I see you well. Well, Charlie, 
I called to report myself after the last cruize, 
Had a glorious time, old fellow; the best luck 
fishing I have ever had yet; it was such a pity 
you couldn’t have been along. Never mind, 
there’s a chance for you yet. I’m going to start 
out again to-morrow morning, and this time you 
must go along,” and he brought down his hand 
upon Charlie’s knee with an emphasis that was 
really startling. 

Charlie ventured some objections. 

‘Not a word, sir; not a word. I’ve let you 
off once, but this time I’m going to be obeyed. 
A week of fisherman’s luck will do you good; 
‘ don’t you say so, Mrs. Trueman?” 

Thus appealed to, Mary, whose brow had 
visibly darkened, gave an extra flirt to her 
sewing-work, coughed a little, and finally re- 
plied, 

“It may do very well for you, Mr. Benton, 
who ave no wife and children to be lonely in 





wouldn’t give a straw to choose between your { your absence, to be off a week at a time yacht- 
condition and that of a full-blooded African in} ing; but for a man in Mr. Trueman’s situation 
arice field. Your wife is a nice little woman, I} I must say I think it would be very foolish, not 


know her; but she is notional, Charlie; notional 
as the very deuce; and it is high time she had 
somhe of these airs taken out of her. She’ll be 
the death of you in five years more. Just see 
how you have altered in the last five years. A 
man that hadn’t seen you in that time wouldn’t 
know you. Positively he wouldn’t. I don’t want 
to raise any fracas in anybody’s family, but just 
wait till I get back from this trip, and if I don’t 
show that little wife of yours her folly, then I’ll 
own myself mistaken.” 

Capt. Jack went on his cruize, and Charlie 
Trueman staid at home; I am not sure that 
several times in the course of that week he did 
not go dewn upon the Battery, and look off upon 


; to say cruel,” and Mary sighed and looked down 
3} upon her work with very much the air of an in- 
3 jured woman. 

‘¢Nonsense, Mrs. Trueman; just as if a smart, 
little woman like you couldn’t get along without 
your husband two or three days; why bless you, 
madam, what do you do when you are in the 
country ?” 

“Oh!” said Mary, with a slight “‘hem!” “‘that 
is very different. But I never did approve of 
men going off by themselves on pleasure excur- 
sions. I think the refining influence of female 
society highly necessary to keep them from be- 
coming rude and boisterous.” 

“Ahem!” ejaculated the captain, ‘‘I suppose 
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the blue waters and flathing white caps of the} that remark is immediately intended for my 
bay; and with his mind’s eye follow the “Syren” ; particular benefit. Nevertheless, I must say, 
eareering jauntily before the breeze under the { that if I were a woman, I never would marry & 
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man whom I could not trust out of my sight. ; always take a smoke after dinner myself, and 
Here is your husband now, a man without an { sometimes when we have a pretty jolly company 
evil habit in the world; why all the persuasions } on board, the fog gets so thiek down here that 
of an angel couldn’t tempt him to take a glass $ we have to bring in candles to see the chandelier 
of my old Madeira; and yet you cannot trust ; by: fact, upon my soul! But then I don’t per- 
him three days out of the refining influence of { ceive anything peculiar this morning. I had 
female society. I own we men are bad enough, ‘the cabin thoroughly aired for an hour before 
but I can’t see how such a system of discipline § you came.” 
and espionage is fitted to improve either our Mary remained in the cabin till baby got 
self-respect or our morals.” asleep, and then taking little Ettie by the hand 
“Charles is very correct now,” replied Mary, } went up on deck. The yacht had already cast 
solemnly, ‘‘and I hope he will always remain } loose from her moorings, and was pushing ahead 
so; certainly as long as he shows no inclination 3 before a fine breeze. They were already half 
to frequent scenes to which he cannot introduce } way to the Narrows, and the scene was delight- 
his wife, I shall have no fears for him.” ful. Charlie and Capt. Jack stood by the tiller 
“Oh! well, that is easily enough arranged; $ engaged in an animated conversation, which, as 
suppose we make it a family party and take you ; it seemed to be mostly concerning regattas and 
all along. There is a nice little cabin in the $ prizes and club suppers, Mary cared little to 
yacht, which will be entirely at your service; S join. So she walked forward to the bows and 
and there will be no one else on board except s busied herself with answering all Ettie’s de- 
the mate and cook, both steady, sensible fellows, 3 lighted remarks. They had passed Fort Hamil- 
who mind their own business. I wonder I hadn’t } ton, and were standing directly out to sea, and 
thought of it before. I certainly shall take no} Mary was beginning herself to feel the exhila- 
refusal.’” ration of the air and the motion; but presently 
Mary looked things unutterable at this propo- 3 she became sensible of a rolling and tossing 
sition, but Charlie seconded it with his utmost 3 which was not precisely agreeable. Her head 
earnestness, and Capt. Jack had so many an- ; grew giddy, a peculiar and indescribable faint- 
swers for all her objections, and insisted so 3 ness came over her, and she began to wonder 
strongly upon the benefits which would arise to $ $ whether she wasn’t going to be sea-sick. 
them all, that she was at last forced to keep j “IT say, Mrs. Trueman,” called out Capt. Jack, 
silence, while her husband pronounced that at } who spite of his gossip with his old chum never 
ten the next morning they would all be at the $ } lost sight of his lady guest, (victim I had almost 
pier, ready to take passage for a three days’ sail 3 written,) ‘‘seems to me you are getting pale. 
in the Syren. 3 Aren’t qualmish any, are you?” 
A peculiar smile flitted over Capt. Jack’s } “IT do feel a little faint,” replied Mary. 
face as he stood upon deck, the next morning, § ‘‘ Maybe I’d better go below.” 
and watched the alighting of Mr. Trueman and; ‘Here, Dick,” called the captain to his mate, 
family from the hack which had brought them $ «stand by this helm a minute, while I attend to 
to the pier. There were two children, a boy } Mrs. Trueman. I'll have you all right in five 
still in his nurse’s arms, and a lively, little chat- } minutes, madam;” and after gallantly assisting 





’ terbox with blue eyes and fair ringlets, two or $her down the steps into the cabin, he produced 


three years the senior of her baby brother. The : a decantef of brandy, and pouring out a tumbler 
whole family, including sundry baskets and car- ; half full, handed it to her. 
pet-sacks, were soon safely stored away in the; ‘‘Just take that right down, madam, and it’ll 
neat little cabin of the Syren. ’ steady your stomach in three minutes’ time. 
‘Make yourself perfectly at home, Mrs. True-; There’s nothing like good old Cogniac for a 
man,” exclaimed Capt. Jack, “all my guests} qualmish stomach; do you see how smooth it 
have to learn that lesson. I never use any cere-{ is? Why, madam, it is just precisely like oil 
mony on board. You'll find you’ve got into a} * on the waters to es a set of unsteady nerves 
real bachelor’s den.” as I see yours are.’ 
“T should think so,” said Mary, “by the | ‘Brandy!’ exclaimed: Mary, ‘‘oh, never! I 
smell of tobacco smoke. In mercy’s name, cap- ? Sean’t drink it. . never took so much in my 
tain, why don’t you open the windows and ven- ; life, it'll kill me.’ 


tilate this room. Why the smell of smoke won re} ‘«Nonsense, madam: the merest nonsense, it'll 

get out of it in five years,” ‘do you good. There’s nothing like it for sea- 
“T think it is a great chance if it does, Mrs. ‘ sickness.” ’ 

Trueman; that is if I own the craft so long. I; Mary grew momentarily more giddy, and 
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fain at last to do something—drank about half s The captain’s words were verified, and long 
the brandy, and lay down upon the sofa. Sure : before twelve the yacht was scudding under bare 
enough it quieted her sea-sickness; but a burn- ; poles before a stiff gale. 
ing cheek, and bloodshot eyes, and a heavy,; ‘You have no fears for our safety, I sup- 
stupid feeling, bore testimony all the afternoon ; pose?” said Mr. Trueman to his host. 
to its stimulating effects. ‘‘Fears! no indeed; the winds might as soon 
Charlie, meanwhile, was enjoying himself } attempt to swamp a Mother Carey’s chicken as 
hugely. He had been trailing his fish-line all § the little Syren, when it blows off shore. It may 
the morning, and had the satisfaction of sitting $ S drive us out to sea a few leagues farther than we 
down to a dinner of his own catching. : 3 had intended; but it’s all in a lifetime, you know, 
“‘Take a piece of this black-fish—do, Mary,” N < my boy; our cargo isn’t likely to depreciate in 
he urged, ‘it is delicious.” 3 value if we don’t get into port just at the right 
“Thank you. I have not any appetite this $ moment.” 
evening, Charlie, and besides, you know I am $ After that, Charlie had no further fears, and 
not fond of fish.” ¢the grandeur of the scene delighted him. Not 
‘Not fond of fish!” exclaimed Capt. Jack. $so poor Mary, sitting alone in her cabin, for 
“Is it possible? Why, I thought everybody }Capt Jack assured her that he needed her hus- 
loved fish, especially when it came dripping $ S band’s assistance upon deck, with the roar of the 
right out of the brine. Well, this is bad, for we } tempest in her ears, and her children crying at 
fishermen depend mostly on Neptune’s pork bar- 3 3 her side; her fears magnified the danger a thou- 
rel for our supplies. Nevertheless, it may be sand fold, and she wrung her hands in actual 
that my cook can get you up some more delicate ¢ ; distress. The nurse, an ignorant Irish girl, was 
dish. If you can make out a dinner upon vege- : on her knees all night, telling her beads, and 
tables, and whatever may come in for dessert, I’ll } mingling with her prayers wild cries for help, 
have it attended to at supper-time.” and inverted blessings upon all who had been 
Mary begged the captain to give himself no } 3 instrumental in getting hey into such a scrape. 
trouble, as she did not feel the least appetite. * «Bad luck to them all, intirely!” 


‘ 
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“No appetite, hey? Well, that is queer, too.} ‘Oh! it’s a terrible gale, madam,” she ex- 
I never knew it serve a man so. Look at your : claimed, in answer to Mary’s entreaties to be 
husband there! TI’ll venture to say you never$calm. ‘In all my six weeks’ voyage across the 
saw him lay in a heartier dinner than he will to- } wather, I never seen the likes of it at all, at all. 
day. By about to-morrow or next day, I expect 3 Shure an’ it’ll be by good mercy that we iver 
the way the ship stores will suffer will be a3 see the shore again.” 
caution. But then, I suppose women are more} As may be imagined, this did not tend 
delicate. I don’t know but I ought to have}to soothe Mary’s fears. Presently, however, 
thought of that before Iasked you to come along. Bridget’s tune changed, and ‘‘the most awful 
There’s Ettie, though, she seems to be enjoying ¢ sickness intirely” came over her. She retched, 
herself. She’s got the real girl in her. She’d$and vomited, and groaned, and called on St. 
make a wife for a sea-dog any day. Say, little ; Pathrick, and St. Payter, and all the saints in the 
one, shan’t I wait for you?” calendar for help. Poor Mary, who could not . 

Fortune seemed to favor Capt. Jack, for to- yeaa her feet one moment upon the floor of the 
wards evening the wind increased to a gale, the 3 ; cabin, attempted to assist her, but it was very 
sky became overcast, the sun sank luridly in the little she could do, and the hatches were fastened 
west, and all the omens betokened a wild night. } down, so that she could call no help from above. 

“You are very fortunate, Charlie,” said the ‘Shure and wasn't it brandy the captain give 
captain, as he reconnoitered the weather with ye when yerself was sick?” groaned poor Biddy, 
his glass. ‘Old Nep has got up one of his $ ‘and didn’t I see him put the bottle in the little 
prettiest demonstrations for you to-night. By } cupboard forninst the door?” 
midnight we shall have a grand chorus, with After a dozen efforts, Mary was successful in 
thunder and lightning accompaniments, and § reaching the door of the cupboard, and pro- 
such extras in the way of scenery and powerful $ ducing the bottle, gave it to Biddy, leaving the 
acting as Max What-do-you-call-him never : doses to be proportioned by her own discretion. 
thought of. Talk about your Italian opera $ The consequence was that Biddy’s distress was 
troupes, and your foreign prima donnas, the} : soon over with, and she lay snoring heavily upon 
whole screaming concatenation of them cannot $ 3 Sthe floor of the cabin, rolling to and fro with 
hold a candle to old Nep, when he gets fairly $ every lurch of the vessel. 
waked up.” 5 Morning dawned, at length; the squall was 
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over, and the gentlemen descended to enquire; ‘‘Well,” said Mrs. Trueman, ‘‘I have only one 
after the comfort of Mary and the children. 3 request to make, and that is, that you will put 

“Qh! such a night!” said Mary. ‘Hasn’t it} me on shore as soon as possible. If you enjoy 
been terrible? Is the danger over now?” < such things, I haven’t a word to say. You may 

“Danger!” laughed her husband, ‘there ; stay here a week if you like, but I and my chil- 
hasn’t been the least danger any of the time. It {dren will keep on shore hereafter. Won’t you 
has been @ splendid night. I should have called : take us home as soon as possible?” 
you up to see the storm, only I knew the rain} ‘Certainly, madam, certainly,” replied Capt. 
would wet you through. I wouldn’t have missed 3 Jack, ‘It is a pity though to cut Charlie’s sport 
the experience for five hundred dollars. I just 3 so short. Why, he is only beginning to enjoy 
begin to understand the fascination of the ocean. ; himself.” 

Zounds! if I hadn’t a wife, I believe I’d be a$ ‘I have nothing to say about him,” replied 
sailor myself.” Mary, ‘the may suit himself, and I won’t say a 

“But hasn’t it been a terrible storm, and $ word; only put me and the children on shore, it 
haven’t we come near going to the bottom?” is all I ask.” 

Both the gentlemen laughed her fears to scorn, Capt. Jack complied with the request se 
and when she recounted the trials of the night, } readily, as almost to léave room for the suspi- 
and pointed to Biddy’s helpless form, Capt. Jack } cion that he was happy to be rid of his fair 
was nearly convulsed with laughter. uest; and Mary, true to her word, consented to 

“Well, well,” said he, ‘‘just to see the differ- } her husband’s return with the Syren without a 
ence between men and women. Here were 
Charlie and I having a glorious time on deck, 
smoking our cigars, and laughing at the storm, 
never dreaming but that you were comfortable 
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murmur; nor could she deny, when he came 
home at the end of the week, that he was vastly 
improved in health and appearance. 

After that, he accepted frequent invitations to 
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enough below, while all the time you were nearly $ sailing parties from Capt. Jack, and was never 
S 


going into fits, and making yourselves and each 3 obliged to make use of the proviso, ‘“‘ Wind and 
other as miserable as possible.” ; weather permitting.” 





MY LITTLE BOY. 
BY L. DAME. 


I Love at eventide to muse, 
Adown the river’s side, 

And dream that by me skips along 
My little boy that died. 

Again I hear his merry laugh 
Ring out upon the air, 

And see the rose-tint of his cheek 
Gleam through his golden hair. 


And while with half-formed words he tells 
Some childish tale of glee, 

A voice within my heart responds 
To his sweet melody. 


I see him at his mother’s knee 
Lisping his evening prayer, 
As when with little folded hands, 
He seemed an angel there, 
When home returning from my toil Alas! ’tis but a passing dream 
I reach my cottage door, From which vain joys are shed, 
Methinks I hear his little feet And leaves me conscious of the truth— 
Come pattering o’er the floor, . My little boy is dead! 
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LINES. 
BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


On! wherefore muse on banished days, ‘ But are there not some blossoms still 
And wherefore should we always sigh? Can make a chaplet for our brow? 
Let’s sip the cup that’s sparkling now, 


Nor ask for goblets that are dry. Thalys golden magiesten fo ny teaet, 


More dear than any present joy, 
The past was pleasant in its time, And yet the present’s nach that’s bright, 
It brought us roses faded now; I would not with vain tears alloy. 








THE MAGIC OF WORDS. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


PrTeR CRANDALL was not an ill-natured, cap- 3 he had felt for a great while—and he did not 
tious, or fault-finding man, and yet the home of $ wholly blame his wife. But the exact location 
Peter Crandall was not a happy home. Very 3 of the wrong he could never clearly perceive. 
little sunshine streamed in across the threshold. $ In the beginning it was different. Then there 
Was it his wife’s fault? A visitor, who saw her : was warmth in the heart, and sunshine in the 
in her usual mood, might, if his conclusions: face of his wife. But it was in his memory, 
were made from first impressions, lean to this $ marked day after day as a dial records the ad- 
opinion. She inclined to fretfulness and impa- $ vancing shadow, how the brightness of her face 
tience; and often scolded the children when her 2 diminished steadily, until all was eclipsed. Ah! 
husband could see little in them to blame. 3 If he had dreamed of the cause! But Mr. Cran- 

The Crandalls were poor. Mr. Crandall was 3 dall was not a man who looked inward upon his 
a mechanic, and earned only mechanic’s wages. { own life—not a man who considered his actions 
Mrs. Crandall was the mother of five children, 3 in their effects upon others. He was, moreover, 
the oldest of them thirteen years old; but their § 8 sileat, undemonstrative man; rarely expressing 
narrow income left nothing to spare for the hire $ S his feelings. He gave few outward signs by 
of a domestic, and so all the work fell upon her. : which any one could read his heart. Here lay 
She was toil-worn and toil-weary at the dying } the origin of the trouble at home—the beginning 
of each day; and the same, although not to an} of the eclipse that left his little world in almost 
equal extent, might be said of her husband. He total darkness, when it should have been broad 
had more strength for his work, and, therefore, ; noonday. It was not enough for Mrs. Crandall, 
could endure greater fatigue. He had the ad-3 in the earlier years of their wedded life, to know 
vantage, too, which was a most important one— 3 that her husband loved her. Her heart asked 
of freedom from causes of nervous excitement, 3 for more. S.ie wanted loving looks and loving 
and the inevitable exhaustion that followed. He} words also; and for lack of these, its green 
labored on at one kind of work, uninterrupted, things withered and its blossoms faded. Having 
all day long; while she was subject to perpetual 3 told her in the beginning that he loved her; 
and annoying interruptions, incident to her posi- having afterward married her in proof of his 
tion of mother and housekeeper. declaration; and having ever since worked daily 

Between Peter Crandall and his wife there did 3 for the sustaining of his home, and keeping her 
not seem to exist much affection. They never Sas far above want as it was possible for him to 
spoke loving words, nor manifested, except on } do, Mr. Crandall saw no reason why he should 
rare occasions, any pleasure at meeting, or any : be all the time passing compliments. He couldn't 
mutual interest. The little courtesies of life were } do it. It wasn’t in him. He would have felt 
something unknown in their cheerless dwelling. } ashamed of it as a weakness! 

Rude, boisterous, quarrelsome, the children grew } And so, almost from the beginning, he failed 
up, bringing discord into the house that was un- : to give those little outward signs of affection— 
eomfortable enough without that disagreeable $ those pleasant tokens of kindness so grateful to 
inmate. The mother scolded and punished in S all. When his wife said, as was often the case, 
anger; but saw no good result of her discipline. } during the first year that succeeded their mar- 
The father sometimes scolded in concert; but ; 2 riage, ‘Thank you, Peter,” and smiled grate- 
always felt an unpleasant sensation afterward, {fully i in return for some little act of kindness— 
as if he had been doing something wrong. $ or expressed pleasure when he came home from 

And so the years went on, and the sunbeams ; his work at evening, drawing her arm around 
eame not across the thresiiold into their dwell- { ; his neck and kissing him—or told him how lone- 
ing. Occasionally Mr. Crandall obtained a brief : some she felt all day, and what a light his com- 
glance into some other homes; and as the plea- 3 ing brought into their little home—Peter Cran- 
sant vision passed, a sigh would disturb his; dall felt a glow of pleasure in his heart. But it 
bosom. Light and warmth were there. $ did not come within the range of his imagination 

——— was wrong in his own home; that ; —dull at best—to conceive that like words from 
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him would be to the spirit of his wife like dew to 3; employer, to do some work in the house of @ 
the thirsty ground. And so he never expressed customer. This work happened to be in the 
pleasure at meeting; but rather affected, from a : family sitting-room, in which were four children 
kind of false pride, a certain coldness, as though $ ; with their mother. The lady spoke to him po- 
it were a lack of manliness to act differently. } litely when he came in, and the children treated 
No matter how many little attentions his wife} him respectfully. He had been at work only a 
night show him—no matter what she prepared ; little while, when his attention was attracted by 
for his return, nor with what dainty skill she} a request from the mother for one of the chil- 
cooked the evening and noonday meals, he never $ dren to go up stairs and bring her some article 
praised; and rarely gave even the meagre reward 3 she named. We say request; for this was the 
of expressed gratification. But if things went: form of words uttered. The child went in- 
yrong—if the coffee was bad, or the bread sour, 3 stantly, and was back in a very few moments. 
or the meat burnt in cooking, he was sure to’ “‘Thank you, dear,” said the mother. 
speak out; and not always in over choice words. Crandall turned and looked at the child. Her 
As Mrs. Crandall began to fail in outward } countenance was tranquil and happy. 
signs of affection, Peter perceived their with-: ‘Jane, I will take these scissors, if you 
drawal as the gradual failing of sunshine, when $ please?” 
clouds gather over the sky in filmy veils that § Crandall looked again. It was the mother 
deepen into obscuring curtains. But the cause 3 3 who had spoken. One of the children was sit- 
was to him a mystery. He felt as of old to his § $ ting on the floor, busily engaged in cutting out 
wife; and worked for her as cheerfully as in the pictures. But she started up instantly and 
beginning. The home-feeling was as strong as } ‘ brought the scissors to her mother. 
ever; and, after withdrawing from the outer: ‘Thank you, dear,” was the mother’s ac- 
yorld, when the night-shadows fell, he had not $ ; knowledgment of the service, as in the former 
the beginning of a desire to go abroad from his S ease. 
humble sanctuary, shorn as it was of a chief: ‘Will you want them long?” asked the child. 
atiraction—the smiles, and loving tones, and} “No, dear; only a few minutes. Then you 





vords of his changing wife. shall have them again.” 


From this inauspicious beginning went on, The child stood patiently by her mother’s side 
steadily, the unhappy change. The coming of 3 until the scissors were out of service, and then 
children, which, on their advent, was like the 3 received them. 
falling down upon them of sunbeams through} ‘Thank you,” she said, as she took them from 
suddenly rifted clouds, increased instead of $ her mother’s hand, and then danced back, sing- 
diminishing the unpleasant aspect of things in 3 ing, to her place on the floor where the pictures 
the house of Peter Crandall. If the mother’s lay. 
heart had been cheerful and strong—if her hus-3 All this struck Crandall as beautiful, and he 
band had not shut out the light it needed to ? sighed as the harsher image of his own home in- 
keep its green things unwithered and its flowers ; truded itself. While yet at work, the husband 
in bloom—this would not have been so. The : and father came home. His presence was hailed 
cheerful spirit would have given life to the body $ with delight. Every child had something to 
—would have filled every nerve with vital force, } show or tell him, and he entered into the feel- 
and every muscle with strength for daily toil. $ ings of each, praising their little achievements, 
But the children proved more a burden than a’ and approving wherever there seemed a chance 
comfort. There was, in their home, so little$for words of approbation. It was the same 
sunshine, that few green things flourished in $ toward his wife. She spoke of some direction 
their hearts; and the opening of a flower was she had given to Crandall. 

& rare occurrence. But thorns to wound, and “That was right,” he answered; adding, ‘‘ How 
weeds to offend were there, and hourly they ¢ thoughtful you are!” 
seemed to gain a ranker growth. A pleased smile went over the wife’s coun- 

How it was in the home of Peter Crandall will $ tenance. 
be clear to every one now. There are, around: “You forgot your pocket-handkerchief this 
us, thousands and thousands of suck homes, all $ morning,” said the latter, handing a white linen 
the chambers of which are made dark or cheer- } handkerchief to her husband. 
less, for lack of the “small, sweet courtesies” of 3 ‘So I did. Thank you, dear!” And he re- 
life, so cheaply given, and so magical in their’ ceived the handkerchief with as polite an ac- 
effect. 3 knowledgment in manner as in words. 

One day, Peter Crandall was sent by his $ Many other little instances of home-courtesies 
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were observed by Crandall, who left the house, ; cold, abrupt ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no,” was his accustomed 
when his work was completed, with a new im- 3 answer to nearly all questions. 

pression of life stamped upon his conscious- } With what light feet did Jane trip from the 
ness. The image of that pleasant home was room. In a twinkling she was back, with a cool 
fixed on his mind like a thing of beauty. He ¢ glass of water for her father, who, as he received 
had dreamed, faintly, of such homes—or read 3 it from her hand, said, ‘Thank you.” 

of them in books; but the reality was now before : To the child, all unaccustomed to such an 
him. The husband and father, whose presence } acknowledgment for any service, these two little 
had brightened that home, he knew, in a gene- 3 words were felt to be a sweet reward. 

ral way, as a thriving man of business, who 3 The father’s altered manner and way of speak- 
came, frequently, to the establishment where he ; ing, was perceived by the children as well as by 
worked. His face wore, generally, a grave as- : their mother; and, as if by magic, the whole 
pect—a little sour he had thought. He had not § sphere of their lives seemed changed. 

given him credit for much kindliness of feeling; $ ‘Shall I bring down your slippers?” asked 
and was, therefore, the more impressed by what é Jane, returning to her father. 

he had seen. ¢ “Yes, that’s a good girl,” he answered, “my 

The sweet, musical way in which ‘Thank 3 feet are aching in these heavy boots.” 
you, dear!” had been said, reciprocally, by ; As Jane left the room with springing step, Mr. 
mother and children, many times, and on all ; Crandall commenced drawing off his boots. They 
occasions of service rendered, no matter how; were no sooner laid upon the floor, than two 
small, had found an echo in his mind, where it $ little fellows caught hold of them, each desirous 
was continually repeated, until, ‘‘Thank you, $ of an approving word as a reward for service 
dear!’’ as he mused at his work, came almost to : rendered their tired father. 
his lips in vocal utterance. *T’ll put one in the closet, and John the other.” 

When Crandall went home at nightfall, he was ‘‘What brave little men!” exclaimed Mr. Cran- 
still dreaming over the picture in his mind, and 3 dall, really pleased at heart, and manifesting his 
the words, ‘“‘Thank you, dear,” were still echo- : pleasure in the tones of his voice. ‘I’m a thou- 
ing there in a kind of low music. He was very 3 sand times obliged to you.” 
much subdued in feeling—almost sad; and there Jane returned with the slippers in a few mo- 
was an air of languor about him, as he came $ ments, and stooping down, drew them upon her 
mto the room where his wife was at work get- father’s feet. When she raised up, with cheeks 
ting supper ready, that she observed as some- 3 glowing and eyes dancing in a new light, Mr. 
thing unusual. Crandall thought her face looked really beautiful 

‘Jane, take your father’s coat and hang it “Thank you, dear.” The words came, now, 
up,” said Mrs. Crandall, to her oldest daughter. $ really from his heart. 

The girl obeyed, but there was no affection in Mrs. Crandall looked and listened, wonder- 
her manner, as she moved, in a listless sort of } ingly, while a strange glow pervaded her bosom. 
way, toward her father, and reached out her } What could be the meaning of all this? What 
hand for his coat—Mr. Crandall gave her the $ new spirit had come over her husband? Ina 
garment, saying, ‘‘Thank you, dear.” quiet, pleased way, the children gathered around 

The words were spontaneous, not of design; ; their father, one climbing upon his knee. 
atid spoken with a tender utterance. He was} ‘‘What have you been doing all day, Jimmy?” 
but repeating the tones that were still sounding $ asked Mr. Crandall of the child. 





in his memory. $ Playing,” was the simple answer. 


What instant life seemed to quicken through; ‘‘Have you been a good boy?” 
the child’s frame! She gave one glance of sur-} ‘Not all the time,” answered the child. 


prise into her father’s face, and then stepped; ‘I’m sorry; Jimmy must try and be a good 
away with the coat like one well pleased to ren- ; boy all the time. What have you been playing?” 


der a service. “Oh, everything. Horses and dogs, and turn- 
Mr. Crandall was surprised at himself; and, { ing up Jack, as mother says.” 

for an instant, half ashamed of what he had: Mr. Crandall laughed out at the reply, saying, 

done, as if it were a weakness. ‘You turned up Jack mostly, I suppose.” 
‘‘ Will you have a glass of water?” asked Jane, ‘Well, I guess I did.” 

coming back to her father. Mr. Crandall laughed again. The spirit of 
“If you please.” $ good-nature was transfused into every heart. 
Mr. Crandall wondered at his own reply almost S Even Mrs. Crandall, usually in a fretted state of 

as much as his wife and children wondered. A ‘ mind, felt its genial influence. 
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“Jimmy’s been a right good boy to-day,” said; new, better, and happier states. Contention 
she, in an approving voice. ‘His turning up ; ceased; and there was something like an emula- 
Jack hasn’t amounted to much.” ; tion of kind offices among them, instead of a 

Mrs. Crandall was moving busily about, all 3 selfish grasping of whatever the heart desired. 
ihis time, preparing supper. Jane, who never } Suddenly the eyes of Mr. Crandall opened. 
yillingly gave her mother any assistance, and ; Even while he was wondering at the magical 
who was rarely called upon because she grum-; change produced by a few kind words, a full 
bled whenever asked to do anything, now said, 3 revelation of the truth came to his mind. A 

“Mother, can’t I help you?” ? new leaf in the book of his life was turned. 

“Yes, dear.” That ‘‘dear,” which had fallen} Thought turned once in the right direction, 
so unexpectedly from the lips of her husband, } Peter Crandall pondered this new fact in his 
had been echoing in the mind of Mrs. Crandall $ inner life history—the magic of kind words— 
ever since, and now it came into utterance quite i and going back to the very beginning, reviewed 
as spontaneously as in the case of her husband. } his own conduct toward his wife and in his 
“Yes, dear, you may nee setting the table, : family, almost day by day, up to the evening 
while I dish up the supper.” when by the power, almost of a single word, 

Wondering almost as much at herself as at her ; the whole scene changed, and quite as suddenly 
husband, Mrs. Crandall, after seeing Jane move {as we see it, sometimes, in a pantomime. He 
with a pleased alacrity about the table, went } saw his error—saw and felt how unjust he had 
into the kitchen and soon had all ready. Quite } been; how cold, and even cruel in his coldness. 
enough to satisfy that appetite had Mrs. Cran- ‘ Very carefully did he guard himself afterward; 
dall prepared; but her thoughts turned upon} and very prompt was he in observing all the 
something else—something that would give her ¢ little social courtesies toward his wife and chil- 
the opportunity to ask him if she should not get 3 § dren which are so beautiful to see, and so sweet 
it for his supper. ‘Yes, dear.” How she was in all their influences. The green things flour- 
longing for the words uttered in the gentle, 3 ished again in the heart of his wife, and the 
loving way they had a little while before been § flowers bloomed there as of old. The children 
spken—but for her ears alone. At last she} learned to emulate the kind words, and cour- 
turned from the fire, and going to the door of 2 teous acknowledgments for all little services, 
the room, said very kindly, that soon became a habit with their father and 

“Shall I boil you a couple of fresh eggs for : mother; and into the kind words spoken, kind 
your supper, Peter?” feelings soon flowed. It was the beginning of 

“Yes, dear, if you please.” $a new order of things in the home of Peter 

How the wife’s poor heart, which, for years, } Crandall; where, in good time, the desert blos- 
had lain almost dead in her bosom, leaped with ’ somed as the rose. 
sjoyful impulse! What a light flashed over her} Words appear as little things in themselves, 
countenance, making it beautiful, as of old, in $ but they have great power. The magic of kind 
the face of her husband. ‘Yes, dear, if you 3 words is wonderful! Try them, ye silent Peter 
lease.” Not even in the voice of Grisi or Lind, } Crandalls, who have fretful wives and conten- 
would her ears have found such sweet music. tious children. Try the effect of a little whole- 

At the supper-table, Peter Crandall praised the 3 some praise on your tired, unhappy, over-worked 
coffee, and the fried potatoes, and said the eggs } companion, and see if it doesn’t brighten her 
Were just what he wanted. Mrs. Crandall looked } pale face as if a whole flood of sunbeams had 
happy, and was happy. With the vanishing of 3 been poured upon it. Try it with your children, 
their father’s usual morose silence, and their } and if you have in you the heart of a true man, 
mother’s sour looks and fretful tones, the chil- } you will be so pleased with the effect, that you 
dren’s spirits, changing like the chameleon, and 3 will keep on trying, until you will scarcely re- 
taking the hue of things around them, rose into } cognize your own household. : 
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BY E. E. LAY. 


Be not in costliest drapery enshrined; 
What tho’ the form be clad in plainest dress— 
Would ye esteem the soul within it less? 


A heart impure or stainless, wrong or right; 
Cease then by looks alone the soul to scan, 
But try the spirit by a nobler plan. 


Waar tho’ the casket of the deathless mind Ye vainly judge, who only judge by sight, 
3 
5 








THE RECOMPENSE. 


BY VIBGINIA F. 


Ir was a June morning, as fair and fragrant, ; 
as jewelled with dews and melted with sunbeams, 
as was ever born of a night. 


On the west side ; 3 


TOWNSEND. 


{ harvest this yan, *cause the spring was so late, 
‘ it’s a sure sign.’ 
A slight incredulous smile hovered over the 


of the State road, about a quarter of a mile from ; youth’s grave mouth. 


.the village of Mid Haven, stood a small, old-} 
fashioned, white brown cottage, with two silver do. 


poplars in the narrow front yard, 
blew among the boughs. 


very large, but 


flashing out ; to go to singing-school to-night: 
like spangled green tents every time the wind ; have a grand time. 
; us.” 

At the back of the house was a garden, not } 
tastefully illuminated with 3 


‘Ah, I know you don’t believe in signs, but 
See here, I want you to get through so as 


we're going ta 
Now, do say you'll go with 


“I can’t, Mary, for I promised to recite my 
Latin lesson to the teacher. 


flowers—pinks, and roses, and sweet Williams, ; to get hold of him when fF can.” 


while flourishing fruit trees and vegetables told 3 


their own story of thrift and cultivation. 


At ; dimples, and on the cherry lips. 


There was a most becoming pout among the 
“IT don’t see 


the back of the house stood a young man, or} : what in the world you want to be poring over 


boy, somewhere about eighteen years old, nail- ; that musty Latin for, eternally. 
ing to the boards a kind of frame, made of nar- 
row slats and cords, for a young grape vine to $ 


clamber on. 


What good will 


3 it ever do you—you, who’ll be a farmer, of 


course?” 
‘What, if I don’t choose to be a farmer, 


He wore a dark pair of pantaloons, and no $ ’ though? i 


coat, and his light straw hat was set jauntily on 3 


‘*Why, Rufus, there’s no other way, you know. 


his head. He had a well developed figure, and § All we own in the world is this little piece of a 


a sunburnt, but good face. 
handsome. 


ing of the firm mouth, and the flashing of the 
eyes. 


It was very fur from } 3 farm father left us, and there’s nobody but you 
I should barely like to call it fine 3 to take care of it. 
looking; but there was character in the mould- $ 


You must be a farmer!” 
‘*But what if I say I won’t be one,” and the 

youth lifted up his face to his sister as he said 

‘the words, and his mouth was locked up into 


Occasionally as the youth worked he whistled § : such a look of resolution, and his eyes flashed 
the fragments of some old home tune, but in} § out such a fixed light, that you felt that boy’s 
most of the time he looked grave and thought- : ‘won’t” was irrepealable; that he would com- 


ful. 


“Ah, Rufus, you’re getting on nicely with the } 


frame,” owfspoke a pleasant voice, and a young 
girl stood in the kitchen door shaking a table- 


cloth. There was a strong family resemblance ; ledged of this feeling. 
The girl was 3 intend to make!” 


between the brother and sister. 
hardly beautiful, but she was really very pretty, 
with a soft rose blush breaking into the clear 
brown of her cheek; brown lashes, too, covered a 
pair. of soft, brown eyes, and around her mouth 
were set half a dozen little dimples, through 
which smiles were always flashing. 

Altogether, she looked fresh, and healthful, 
and happy, and just what she was, a country 
girl of sixteen. 


“Yes, Mary, I’m getting on very nicely with sky two hours before. 


my work. I shall have it done before I go to 
hoeing this morning.” 


‘*Mother says she knows we'll have a good } 
8 





pass it, no matter what obstacle lay in his pur- 
suit; that, so surely as he lived, he would triumph. 

‘Rufus, you are a very strange boy,” said his 
sister, looking at him with something unacknow- 
“‘I wonder what you do 


“Something you shall not be ashamed of, at 
least.” 

“Well, I don’t know what’ll become of mother 
and me, if you leave the farm. It’s all our de- 
pendence.” 

“You'll get married some time, you know, 
and then the happy individual can take the 
farm off my hands, and welcome.” 

The girl’s cheeks were the color of the eastern 
“Oh, Rufus, I should 
3 think you’d be ashamed to talk so. I don’t ex- 
¢ pect ever to get married.” 

“I don’t think Joe Granger happens to be of 
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that same opinion,”’ bending very intently over 
his nails. N 

Now the girl’s cheeks were the color of the 
western sky at sunset the evening before, as she’ 
fluttered the table-cloth, and tossed her head. 

“Nobody cares what his opinion is, any way. $ 
I'm sure I don’t, and I should advise him to keep $ 
it to himself.” 

Rufus Long hummed a tune significantly. It 
yas particularly irritating. 

“Any how, I shall tell Lizzie Dwight that you 
area book-worm, and prefer Latin to singing- 
schools and girls’ company.” 

It was the youth’s turn to blush now. 

“You may tell Lizzie Dwight just what you 
please, I’m sure it’s no concern of mine,’ he 
said, gathering up his nails, and throwing down 
his hammer on the bench, for the frame was 
fastened to the side of the house. 

A few words will furnish the history of the $ 
brother and the sister: Their father was a plain, $ 
honest, God-fearing New England farmer. Five 
years before, while they were both children, he 
had been called from them, and the sexton said 
“the turf had never been turned over the grave 
ofa better man.” 

Mrs. Long was a feeble but very energetic 
woman. She still supervised the cultivation of 
the small farm, until Rufus became old enough 
to take much of this on himself. 

But his mother never quite comprehended his 
character and aspirations, and though she was 
too fond of him to place any obstacles in the 
way of his studies, she would have been quite 3 
contented to have had him follow the footsteps $ 
of his father. 

And while Rufus and Mary Long stood chat- 
ting together that fair June morning, another 
brother and sister sat together in the sitting- 
room of their fair city home. . 

The former might have been twenty-four, the 
latter was not more than fourteen. She had a 
dark, handsome face, and a rather slight, but 
graceful figure; she was light, with a faint gold 
hue in her hair, dark blue eyes, and a face that 
tanged through great varieties of expression. 

The young man seemed rather restless, and 
there was a half troubled, half moody expression 
om his face, as he sat there running his eyes 
over the damp columns of the morning paper. 

At last the girl looked up, and out of the win- 
dow, against which a weeping willow swung its 
long boughs. ‘Oh, Alyn, isn’t the morning $ 
beautiful?” sh@ said, “we ought not to stay in | 
the house another minute.” 

“I know it, sis, but somehow I don’t feel the } 
least like going out.” { 





**You haven’t got the ‘blues’ again!” a mental 
epidemic to which the young man was peculiarly 
liable. 

“T suspect—what have you there, Wealthy?” 

The girl rose up, came round to her brother’s 
chair, and placed a steel engraving of Milton in 
his hands. 

It was a most exquisite picture, representing 
the poet in his early boyhood, wearing a mantle 
of black velvet. There was a marvelous, se- 
raphic purity about the boy’s face, and an 
almost heavenly peace and sweetness informed 
the large, deep eyes, and lingered about the 
mouth. 

It was a face that seemed, even in its child- 
hood, absolved from every expression of evil; 
you almost expected to find a halo about the 
high forehead, around which fell the clustering 
hair, and it seemed as if the face was a poem 
and a prayer, tender, and sweet, and sublime. 

‘Isn’t it beautiful, Al?” asked Wealthy Reeves, 
bringing her face down close to the picture, for 
she was rather short-sighted. 

“Yes,” looking at the engraving intently. ‘It 
is beautiful. Where did you get it, Wealthy?” 

“Well, I sold that gol cil aunt Martha 
gave me, and the medal I won at school, I wanted 
the picture so.” 

‘And now you want me to get you a frame 
for it.” 

She laughed out a quick, happy, girlish laugh. 
‘Ah, you’re a Yankee this time, Alvyn.” 

‘Well, I'll see about it, but it’s very hard to 
get any money now-a-days.” ; 

She leaned over him with a soft tenderness in 
her dark, mystical eyes. ‘Poor Al! I’m sorry 
you’ve got the blues. Has anything happened 
to trouble you?” 

“Nothing that I can tell you. Wealthy, I wish 
this minute I was no older than that boy, and 
just as good as one feels he is, looking at him.” 

At that moment the bell rang, and a few 
minutes later there was a summons for Alvyn; 
@ summons to the bedside of John West, who 
lay dying not far off that fair June morning. 

“John West, John West,” muttered Alvyn, as 
he rose up. ‘I’m sure I’ve heard his name.” 

“I think he was an old friend of father’s.” 

‘*What can he want of me?” 

“Oh, Al, don’t stop to think now: only hurry 
away. How hard it must be to die this beautiful 
summer morning!” and tears choked up the 
words in the throat of Wealthy Reeves. 

Alvyn and herself had been fatherless ten 
years, and motherless two. Mr. Reeves had 
failed in business a year or two before his death, 
and left his family little beside the home he had 
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built them, which was a pleasant granite cot- ; 
tage in the suburbs of the city. 


His wife had a few thousands, which with 3 ; 


strict economy had supported the family during } 
her life, and defrayed her son’s expenses through $ 
college. 

He had intended to enter on his professional $ 
studies, when the somewhat sudden death of his $ 
mother materially altered all his plans. The 
young man found their pecuniary resources quite 


exhausted, and he was obliged at once to seek § 


some situation to procure a livelihood for him- 
self and sister, of whom he was very fond. 

He procured a situation as book-keeper in 
some large, wholesale establishment, and though 
his salary was not large, still he managed to re- 
tain their home, and one domestic who was much 
attached to his family; but Alvyn’s disappoint- 
ment seemed to have soured his disposition and 
darkened his life. 


LCCC 


$ Well, I knew your father, and once I had 
: $ the pleasure, which I have not often had in my 
life, of doing him a favor; and he promised me 
at that time, that if it ever lay in his power ty 
‘serve me he would do it. I remembered this 
i pledge when the doctor yesterday told me that 
$I could never rise from my bed again, and noy, 

: young man, are you willing to take upon your- 
} self the promise that your father, if he were 
3 alive, would surely reclaim?” 
’ «J will take it,” said Aivyn Reeves, solemnly, 
for a great awe stole over his soul as he looked 
on the cold, gaunt features of the dying man. 

‘*Well, God will reward you for this, but what 
I say must be said to you quickly. 

“Thirty years ago a man saved my life. [ 
3 hardly know whether he did me a favor, for I 
should have gone into eternity with fewer sins 
to burden my soul than I shall carry there nov, 
$ but he has not that to answer for, and he risked 





He was not a strong character, or altogether $ his life to save mine. 
a fine one, and would most likely be one of those ; “It was in the town of Mid Haven, and there 
very large class of men that are what circum- : was @ terrible freshet there; I had gone ont in 
stances make them. His situation was not alto- $ the evening with several others to see the river, 
gether agreeable, but I do not think it was merely ; which had risen rapidly to an unprecedented 
. an intense hung r knowledge so much as} height. It was within a few feet of the bridge 
his pride that was disappointed. Suddenly the abutments gave 

Stiil Alvyn Reeves was a man that a mother } way, there was a swaying to and fro, a terrible 
and sister might have felt very proud and fond } upheaving of planks and timbers, and the next 
of. He had many fine social gifts, but without, $ thing I remember I was in the surging, boiling 
as is often the case, any great length or breadth $ stream. Twice I rose: the third time, just as I 
of intellect. $ was going down, a man’s hand grasped mine, 

Half an hour later, the young maf stood by ; and at last he succeeded in drawing me to the 
the dying bedside of John West. It was in a3 shore, himself completely exhausted, and I nearer 
. grey, rambling, old-fashioned house, upon whose ; dead than alive. 
roof the storms of three-quarters of a century $ “Well, I meant to reward that man with some- 
had beaten. $ thing better than thanks, but as soon as I re- 

The dying man lay in the front chamber of his § covered I was summoned hastily to the West, 
dwelling, and about him stood several distant g and engaged in speculations there forgot him. 
relatives, who looked curiously at Alvyn as he} «But the memory of that deed has come back 
entered. to haunt my dying hour, and I cannot leave the 

The dim eyes of the invalid wandered over ’ world in peace, carrying with me the thought 
the youth’s face as he.approached the bedside, : that he is unrewarded. 
and then Mr. West gasped, ‘‘Leave me alone: : Young man, I can look only to you to help 
with the young man for ten minutes: I havea } me at this time,” and the muscles of the man’s 
private message for him, that I cannot die with- white face working with pain and the weariness 
out delivering.” Sof speaking, he fastened the imploring glance 

Alvyn at once divined that the relatives were } which dying eyes sometimes wear, on those of 
reluctant to do this, by the sharp, distrustful } Alvyn Reeves. 
looks they fastened on him; but the basest of men “Oh, sir! tell me what it is! I will do any- 
can hardly refuse the prayer of the dying, and 3 thing to serve you,” answered the latter, greatly 
the three gentlemen and two ladies left the room. } moved. 

Mr. West signed to Alvyn to lock the door, ; ‘‘May God make your dying hours easier than 
and as soon as the latter had done this, he asked, } mine for that speech!” was the fervent response. 
**You do not know me, young man?” $ ‘Bend your ear down close to mine, for there 
"No, sir. I don’t recollect that I ever had the ; may be listeners at the door. I have given all 
honor of meeting with you.” ‘my property to my relatives, but it is not so 
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large as they imagine, and as I have been deli- , to-morrow, on account of the death of Mr. Dill’s 
rious through much of my illness, they would} child,” said the principal clerk in the firm of 
certainly dispute any will I should now make : Wells, Dill & Co., as he paused a moment before 


§ on the ground of insanity; they, who I honestly ; the desk where the latter was bending over his 


believe, would have left me to perish like a brute } books. 
if it were not for the thought of my mogey, which Alvyn and this young man were warm friends. 
has brought them here to watch with hypocri- He looked up from his page with a smile, “I 


tical faces my dying pangs. But it is not for } know it, Ross, and I’m glad enough to have a 


such as [ to accuse others of selfishness. : little respite from these tiresome figures.” 

“The day before I was taken ill, I drew six } “Well, ’spose we take a ride out into the 
thousand dollars in gold from the bank, intend- 2 country, and have a jolly day of it?” 
ing to invest it in real estate; but God said, ‘To- | can’t, Ross, much as I’d like it. I’ve got 
morrow thy soul shall be required of thee.’ The to go to Mid Haven to-morrow.” 
money is in the upper drawer of that bureau, “To Mid Haven—why that’s fifty miles off. 
young man, in a small mahogany box. Will you ; What in the world takes you there?” 
bring it to me?” 3 «On business of a private nature for an old 

And Alvyn went to the great, old-fashioned } friend of my father’s. I can take the morning 
chest of drawers, unlocked it, and brought the ; train and get back before midnight.” 
magohany box to its owner. : «Well, I’m thoroughly vexed about it, Al. Of 

The old gentleman took it, and lifting his head course you know your own business best, but 1 
grey with more than three-score years from the : had some of a private nature with you too.” 
pillow, he said, ‘‘In this box are just six thou- : You had? Well, they’re closing up now, 
sand dollars; you’ll not need any key, for the ; and it’s two hours to dark yet. Suppose we go 
owner will break it open. Now, young man, ; out in the Park and talk it over to-night, for I 
place your hands in mine.” And Alvyn placed } shan’t have an hour of to-morrow to call my 
his hands in the cold ones of John West, and the 3 own.” 
lsiter said to him, “Promise me on your word} Ross tapped his boot a moment meditatively 
and honor, and by the memory of this hour, and $ with his slender cane. ‘Well, I ’spose ‘'ll have 
the thought of the one that is coming to you, : to make a virtue of necessity and talk the thing 
that you will give this box and its entire con- 3 over now: only make haste, Al, for it'll take 
tents into the hands of Richard Long, of Mid 3 some time.” 

Haven, the man that saved the life of John West: So the two young men left the great, stone 
thirty years ago, or into those of his heirs.” store, and went out among the cool shadows 

“I promise you with my word and my honor,” $ of the Park, where the birds sang among the 
was the solemn reply of Alvyn. boughs overhead the sweet lyrics of the country, 

“And may God do to you as you fulfill your } and the fountain struck up its shafts of silver 
pledge,” murmured John West, the old bachelor, } spray. 
is his head fell back on the pillow; and then § ‘Al, how much do you think your old home 
there was a quick knock at the door, the ten $ would sell for—six thousand?” suddenly asked 
ninutes had expired. $ Mr. Ross of his companion. 

Obedient to a sign from the old man, Alvyn : Alvyn looked surprised. ‘No, not more than 
placed the box in his coat pocket, and admitted ‘four; but if we desired it the property couidn’t 
the relations again. They flocked in with ill- 3 be disposed of, as it was so arranged in the will.” 
restrained curiosity and impatience, and apphed} The brow of the other clouded. ‘Too bad— 
Various restoratives to the invalid, but his con- too bad, and to let that fine chance slip,” he 
versation and the emotion it induced had evi- } muttered. 
dently greatly exhausted him. : ‘¢What in the world do you mean, Ross?” 

Alvyn feeling himself now an intruder, at once: ‘Mean! why I mean, Al, that the finest chance 
took his leave, and ten minutes later the soul of { has just turned up for you and I to become rich 
John West too took its leave, going slowly out men at a single stroke, instead of drudging all 
w that river under whose grey arches no barque { our lives over a miserable salary, that fortune 
tath ever returned, along whose still shores the ; ever opened to anybody. I thought we could 
lights that are set, and the signals that are} secure it for twelve thousand dollars at the 
hoisted, never gleam down to mortal eyes—ihe é lowest calculation. You know my mother has 
iver upon which, sooner or later, all lives must } about three, and I managed to screw a couple 
ail out—the River of Death! }more on extravagant interest out of my old 

“See here, Al, you know we're to close up} miser of an uncle; and I thought you and I 
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might secure the chance by hook or crook. But; to pay him in year or two interest and all, 
I guess we shall have to give it the ‘go by.’” : but that wouldn’t be honest, I suppose, though 
**But you haven’t told me what this chance $there’s no particular harm in talking abou 
is,” queried Alvyn, much interested. : §. ‘might be’s.’ I must go to Mid Haven to-mor. 
And then Mr. Ross went on to state to his : $ row, of ‘course’ I must.” 
friend the opportunity that had recently been$ That night Alvyn Reeves dreamed that he 
offered to him, to speculate in some real estate, ; placed the mahogany box in the hands of Jame 
owing to some commercial embarrassments of ; Ross, and that it grew up suddenly into a large 
the owners. ‘ tree, whose trunk was silver, whose boughs were - 
The property was in the suburbs of the city, 3 gold, and whose blossoms were pearls and dia- 
and would be sold for a mere song, although in ; monds, and all rare and precious stones. 
& few years it could not fail to realize less than} Then he woke up suddenly and sighed to him- 
two, hundred thousand. The young man con- self that it was all a dream, and after that his 
tinued to expatiate with all the eagerness and; slumber was broken, for the mahogany box 
positiveness of youth on this golden prize, which § } haunted his soul. 
only secured would make their fortunes. He} 3 It was a gloomy, lethargic sori of morning, 
soon enlisted Alvyn’s interest in the matter, and 3 Sand when Alvyn spoke of going to Mid Haven, 
they continued their walk and conversation until } his sister looked up from her coffee, saying 
the night fell heavily upon them. : : quickly, “Ah, Al, you’re not thinking of going 
“Ah, Alvyn, we might be lucky fellows if we } off there to-day? I know it’ll rain.” 
could only get the money,” said Mr. Ross, with} Somehow Alvyn caught at that, and he went 
® sigh, as they parted. to the window after breakfast and thought to 
“‘Ah, yes, if we could only get the money,” 3 himself, ‘‘I really believe it will rain, and I shall 
echoed Alvyn, and then he walked homeward } have a hard time of finding this Richard Long 
meditating on thig thing, and while he medi-}in a storm. I’ve a good will to put it off until 
tated the devil @iired into the head of Alvyn ; some pleasant day.” 
Reeves. Half an hour later the clouds broke up intos 
Every man has dark abysses in his soul that } light grey. ‘I really believe it’s going to clear 
he never dreamed of, and if he of whom I write 3 off, after all,” murmured Alvyn Reeves to him- 
had looked into his own that moment, he would ; self; “but,” looking at his watch, ‘there's no 
have shuddered and turned away. But the; use of my thinking of getting off to-day. The 
thought haunted him as he entered his home, $ : cars start in half an hour, and I shouldn’t hav 
and when Wealthy came and laid her soft cheek 3 $ time to shave myself.” 
against his, and wondered at his late return; it} Then he strolled down town, and met James 
haunted him too on that night when he went to 3 Ross, who was still more excited than ever in 
his room; and at last this thought, this dark, } view of this land speculation. Alvyn became 
haunting, fearful thought took him to the drawer ; thoroughly convinced that vast fortunes were to 
where he had deposited the mahogany box. s be realized out of it, and at last inquired of his 
He lifted it up and looked at it with a new 3 friend whether, could he obtain the money for 
regard and interest. ‘How lucky it would be,” 3 this investment, it would be possible to repay it 
he ‘murmured, ‘‘if I owned all that is inside of $ in a year or two? 
you! ; James Ross was perfectly confident that the 
“It would make me a rich man in my youth, $ matter was beyond the shadow of a doubt to any 
and there’d be no more toiling and slaving at an $ reasonable man, and finding from this question 
uncongenial business, but I-could breathe free } that there was some hope of Alvyn’s obtaining 
for the rest of my life. How I wish my father 3 the funds, he pursued the theme more eagerly 
had been the man that rescued John West from : than ever. 
the river that night, instead of this Richard} At last Alvyn hesitatingly admitted that some 
Lang, that nobody knows anything about! property had fallen into his hands through a1 
“‘Here’s Wealthy,. too, the little puss could $ old friend of his father’s, but in such a manner 
have all the pictures and books she wants, be-} that he did not feel he had any right to use it, 
sides a new piano—she said the other day she} unless he could raise the entire sum to repay it 
was ashamed to ask anybody to play on our old 3 ij in a year or two. 
eracked concern. g James Ross was too much excited to notice 
‘Ahem! I wonder if this Richard Long needs $ ‘his friend’s manner, or to entertain a suspicion 
this money as much as I do? Nobody knows } } that the money rightfully belonged to another 
Dve got it, and if I was to use it I might be able ‘ person. He pursued his advantage, and did not 
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leave Alvyn until he had given a vague promise ; turer! He’s the best man in the world, not even 
to do what he could. § excepting yourself.” 

The young man returned to his dinner in that : “‘T’ve always endorsed that opinion ever since 
bewilderment of mind, which usually accom- $ he took the farm off my hands, for which most 
panies a great soul conflict between good and § unselfish act I paid him off with the hand of Miss 
gril. : Mary Long.” 

The man who has looked farthest into his own $ ‘‘Come now, children, do talk sensible; you’re 
heart will be inclined to be most charitable to } always joking each other,” interposed the plea- 
others. That old Christ prayer, ‘Lead us not ; sant faced old lady. 
into temptation,” may well follow us out from 4 ‘‘Well, you know, mother, Mary’s never quite 
our cradles to our graves, and he that-triumphs 3 forgiven me, because I would be a scholar instead 
and “‘overcomes” in this great battle of life, is : of a farmer.” 
usually most pitiful to his brother, because he} ‘‘Haven’t I though?” answered the sister, and 
knows how sharp and terrible is the conflict. now her face was almost beautiful, as she lifted 

Oh! Alvyn Reeves did not see the ‘‘ witnesses” } it suddenly, and flashed upon her brother a 
that ranged themselves on each side of his soul, $ glance, full of pride and love. . 
as he sat there that summer noon and communed ‘“‘Forgive me this time, Mary, and I'll never 
with himself. say so again,” and he leaned down and kissed 

Two hours the struggle lasted, and, with their } her very tenderly. 
shining wings, and their faces lighted with ra- And just at this time another brother and 
diant triumph, the angels drew close to the ; sister stood together in the parlor of a pleasant 
young man’s heart, they had almost crossed the $ home in the suburbs of the city. You will re- 
threshold, but— :cognise him at once, for the handsome face of 

He went up stairs, he took the mahogany box ; Alvyn Reeves has not changed much in these 
from his drawer, and with slow steps went down 3 years; except that its expression is more cynical 
stairs, and then with desperate ones he hurried } and troubled than when we saw it in its early 
to James Ross, and it was told in heaven, and : manhood; and looking at him, you feel, somehow, 
written in the book that shall be unsealed, that $ that the years have not passed pleasantly and 
Alvyn Reeves was a thief, smoothly with him—that there is, somewhere, a 

Eight years had passed. It was a winter’s { fountain of bitterness and unrest in his heart. 
night, cold, and very clear with a golden illumi-} The parlor is very tastefully furnished, its 
nation of stars, and blazonry of northern lights. § predominating color being crimson and gold 
In one of the front chambers of a large and color. Pictures brighten the walls with the 
fashionable hotel, sat four persons: one was ai faces of genius, and the landscapes of the 
pleasant-looking old lady, in black silk dress, : tropics; and valuable books, and a costly piano, 
and lace cap; and the others were, a young man : indicate the zsthetic tendency of the owners. 
with a dark, thoughtful, scholarly face, and a ‘‘Are you quite able to go out this evening, 
lady, young, and with a bright, lovely expres- { Wealthy?” inquires the young man. 
sion that was more attractive than a consider- “Oh, yes, quite. Ah, I’ve gotten entirely 
able degree of beauty, as she bent down her head $ over my cold. There, how do I look now in 
to the wooings of the sweet babe she held on her : your new furs?” and she turned from the mirror 
lap. Sand smiled before him. 

“It’s almost seven,” said the lady. “Baby’ll$ He might well have been proud of her, as she 
be good, and stay with the nurse, while mamma : stood there, her small, graceful figure enveloped 
and grandma go to hear uncle Rufus lecture. $ in black velvet and sables.. Yet, Wealthy Reeves 
Oh!” lifting her hand suddenly, ‘isn’t it too? was hardly beautiful. Her broad, overshadow- 
bad, Joe wouldn’t come?” sing forehead—her dark, blue, variable eyes— 

“Yes, my dear Mrs. Granger,” laughed the $ the thin, pale features—the large, fine mouth, 
thoughtful-looking young man, ‘‘it’s too bad S would scarcely, in repose, have won the com- 
jour husband should be obliged to stay at home : mendation of an artist. 
ind measure off tape and ribbons, while his wife 3 But every one who knew her well, felt the 
tuns off to the city to see her brilliant brother } charm of her face, with its infinite varieties of 
spread himself. Well, he can never know what : expression—with its outflashings of laughter, 
he's lost.” 3 and its tender shadowing of sadness. She was 
; “Now, see here!” retorted the vivacious lady, : rather shy and reticent with strangers, and was 

Iwon’t have you making fun of my poor hus- ; very fond of books and studies, many of which 


band, Rufus Long, if you are a genius and a lec- * were of an almost masculine character. 
Vou. XXXIV.—2 
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But those to whom she opened the caskets of 3 Alvyn Reeves returned from the front door to 
her soul, had gleams of rare and wondrous trea- ; the light in his parlor, and read the card, “Ru- 
sures, and to know Wealthy Reeves, was to love $ fus Long, New Haven.” 
her tenderly and forever. 3 ‘¢He threw it on the table, and strode up and 

‘‘Well, I never saw you looking better than $} down the room, and his white face worked fear. 
you do to-night. How becoming those furs are; fully. “So,” he muttered, ‘my sin comes back 
to you, sis!” : to curse me. Would to God I had never done 

“Yes, and how kind you were to remember 3 that deed!” 
me with these, on New Years’! Ah, Al, you are § ’ That old speculation of his had in no wise 
the best brother a sister ever had.” N proven as profitable as he anticipated; yet, occa- 

And she looked at him very tenderly as she ; sional sales of the land, as it rose in value, had 
stood there drawing the kid gloves over her fair ¢ enabled him to supply his home with-every com- 
hands. ’ fort and elegance. 

He was a brother, kind and tender asever a: He still retained his old situation of book- 
sister had. Whatever sins might be laid to his ; keeper, and, with an increased salary, had be- 
charge, his fondness for that delicate orphan girl $ come somewhat more reconciled to it, though he 
would always shine a beautiful and steady light } had never seen the time when he could conve- 
over all that was weak and wicked in the char-$niently right the wronged, by returning the 
acter of Alvyn Reeves. g property of which he had defrauded them. 

‘Come Al, get your hat and shawl. It’s quite ; The intention which he cherished of doing so 
time we were starting.” $ had always been a narcotic to his conscience; 

*“Do you know who is to lecture, to-night, sis?” $ ; $ but, of late, he had not frequently thought of 

‘Mr. Long, I think, is the name. He’s a} this matter, until the sight of Rufus Long had 
young man. What makes you start so?” aroused his memory and remorse. 

‘Nothing, I didn’t know that I did.” The next day Rufus Long called, Wealthy was 

An accident occurred at the hall, on the even- § Sable to see him, and personally expressed her 
ing of that lecture, which seriously injured seve- } ; S thanks. This, at once, removed all social bar- 
ral people, as a part of the gallery had given way. 3 riers between the two young people, and their 

Wealthy Reeves sat under this, but as the hall: conversation diverged to other subjects, and 
MOtnitua<« 
ned, and most likely would have killed the’ ; Rufus Long remained a long time, and the 
young lady if the force of the fall had not been ; pale, sweet face of Wealthy Reeves, lighted by 
checked by the lecturer, who sprang from his} ; the magical lights of her soul, haunted him all 
desk, and struck the falling column aside. ; that day. 

‘*You have saved her life, sir, my precious; For the next three months he called very fre- 
sister’s. How can I thank you?” said Alvyn ‘ quently at the residence of Alvyn Reeves, and a 
Reeves, two hours later, as he stood in his par- } new bloom was sown in the cheeks of Wealthy 
lor with Rufus Long. : < Reeves, every time she heard the sound of his 

‘*My dear sir, you do not owe me any thanks. footsteps in the hall. Have I not said to vo 
I can only thank God that I stood near enough : her was to love her?—and Rufus Long dit 
to rescue her. But you do not apprehend that : know her, as no other man or woman on earth 
she was in the least degree injured?” did. 

‘Not at all, the doctor and she herself assure$ One day the brother and the lover met alone 
me so, though she is very much exhausted with $ in the parlor of the former’s house, and Rufus 
fright. What a terrible scene it was!” S said to Alvyn—and his voice wavered through 

‘‘Terrible!” and both the young men shud- : the words, as a man’s is apt to once in his life— 
dered. : “I have offered to her all that I have to give, 

‘It was so unfortunate, just in the middle of my heart, my hand, and a name untarnished by 
your lecture too.” s S one act of my life; I could not add to this now s 

“Oh, that is too small a consideration to be : fortune, but we are both willing, husband and 
named now; but here is my card. Will you § < wife, to wait together for this. Will you give 
allow me to inquire about your sister’s health to- § < me your sister, Mr. Reeves?” ‘ 
morrow ?” 3 For a few moments there was silence, then 

‘«We shall both be delighted to have you do us $ : § Alvyn sprang suddenly up, ‘I will answer you 
that honor,” and so the young men shook hands; in three days from this time,” he said; “but 
very cordially, and separated. 2 now, I am choking, choking!” and he hurried 
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THE TWO GRAVES.—MAUD ADAIR ANDI. 35 
out of the room, out of the house, and left his ; there was rejoicing in heaven over the soul of 
astonished, dismayed guest alone in the parlor. $ Alvyn Reeves. 

Three days later the two met here tegitiien | The young man drew back, and there were 
again. The small mahogany box, around which ; tears in his eyes. ‘No,” he said, ‘“‘you have 
clung such a history, stood on the table between 3 given me another, a better gift, you may keep 
them, and for a long time Alvyn Reeves talked § the money!” 
with his guest, in a low tone, with a lowered; ‘Never!” cried Alvyn, striking his clenched 
head, as though every word were a pain and a hand down vehemently on the table, “a single 
shame unto him, and his auditor listened with : dollar ef it would burn into my soul, like a coal 
blanched face and wonder-struck eyes. S of fire. Take it for your sake and Wealthy’s, 

At last, in conclusion, Alvyn rose up, and ; Rufus.” And Rufus took it. 
taking the box, said, ‘“‘So, that very day on$ Afterwards, this subject was never alluded to 
which you asked for the hand of my sister, I had $ between the young men, and, in a little while, 
the opportunity of disposing of my share in this } Wealthy Reeves became the most blessed and 
land, at a price which would just pay you inter- $ happy wife of Rufus Long: but there was a pas- 
est and all the money which was your rightful $ sage in the lives of her brother and her husband 
due. I resolved to do, and have done it, and my 3 that she never read. Years afterward, too, 
Wealthy, when she goes to the altar with you, } Alvyn Reeves became an honorable and pros- 
will go there the sister of an honest man—of a : perous merchant, a beloved husband and happy 
man who, having done wrong, has done what he ; father; and it may be, that the memory of the 
could to repair it—and who, out of his own ex- : sin of his youth, made his whole after life higher 
perience, can testify, that there is no peaee to 3 and better. 
the wicked. Here, Rufus, is the money;” and $ Unto all of us, ‘‘oh, God, be pitiful!” 
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THE TWO GRAVES. 





BY L. 8ST. JOHNS. 


SLANTING shadows lie across, - Save the wing of screaming wild-fowl, or a scudding cloud a 
Shadows of the yew and willow, sail. 
Where the summer breezes toss 
White rose leaves upon her pillow— ‘ . 
High the sculptured marble shaft towereth over all. The serpent rattles o’er his head; 
Burrowing owls hoot harshly round him, 
Birds of spring, and birds of summer, Strange music for the lonely dead— 
Tune their sweetest plaintive lays, They who wait the wanderer’s coming wait with watchings 
While the never-ceasing murmur pale. . 
Of a brooklet softly plays— 
loving dear ones daily pray by the mossy tear stream pall. They who walked in life together, 
: Hand in hand and heart with heart, 
Now sleep—one calmly as the other, 
Though many, many a league apart; 
One so wildly piliowed, one hedged about with love and art. 


There the wolf howls nightly requiem, 


Where the prairie winds blow roughly 
Many, many leagues away— 
Nought but prairie grasses wiry, 
To cast a shadow all the day, 7 
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MAUD ADAIR AND I. 





BY J. H. M’NAUGHTON. 


ONE year ago we were sixteen, 
Mand Adair and I; 

With dapper tread we tript the green, 
Maud Adair and I; 

But Maud Adair is lying low, 

She left poor me three moons ago, 

We ne’er shall meet again below, 
Maud Adair and I! 


One year ago, with hand in hand, 
Maud Adair and I, 

We roamed the sunny hill and strand, 
Maud Adair and I; 


But one sad eve with tearful eye, 
She whispered sweet a low “goou bye;” 
We'll meet again up in the sky, 

Maud Adair and I! 


How happy were we, and how true, 
Maud Adair and I! 

Like elm and ivy upward grew 
Maud Adair and I. 

Oh, be thy spirit ever near 

To whisper softly words of cheer— 

While God doth guard, what can we fear, 
Maud Adair and I? 
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TORMENTORS. 


BY A. L. 


Tue Tormentors didn’t all go out with the In- , 
dians. By no means! 
remaining, and a friend of mine, who is the vic- 3 


oTIS,. 


Mr. Vrum is looking forward to the time when 


We have an active race } his son will display musical genius. But I think 
3 the holy horror the child has imbibed of him and 


tim of one set, has taken daguerreotypes of those } his horn, would overmaster, kill, and bury out 


she suffers under. 
philanthropy on her part, that others may know 
their enemies under the skillful disguises which 3 


This was an effort of pure} of sight the genius of a Beethoven! 


THE MISSES MANCIPATE. 
They pride themselves upon outraging good 


they assume of friend, lover, relations, and self. $ taste, which they call ‘fashion and folly,” not 


MR. VRUM. 


Mr. Vrum is a ‘‘one-idea” man—so he thinks } things. 
As his one idea can only ex- 3 ence modestly, they boldly demand your admira- 


himself a genius. 


perceiving any difference between these three 


Not content to live out their independ- 


press itself through the. medium of a French} tion for their eccentricity. 


horn, his genius may be supposed to be a bless- } 
ing unacknowledged as such by his wife; espe } 
cially as he claims prerogative of having, and 


‘We like to be in the stable and kennel. No 


mawkishness about us!” 


‘*We need no man to manage our affairs. We 


cherishing, the infirmity of some great geniuses $ can bargain and trade as well as any one.” 


—a trying temper. : 


‘‘We may dress as we please—in Bloomer or 


Whenever he makes a false note, some one} not—we can afford to laugh at remark.” 


beside himself is to blame, and he turns to snarl N 
at his wife, or send his child out of the room. 3 
He longs to impart his art to others. He must 3 


‘*We are not weakly to be turned from our 


3 course by the advice of friends.” 


Is this independence? Well, they think s0, 


have a disciple to domineer over. In an evil hour 3 and they force acquiescence in this belief upon 


his wife consents to learn of him, and he becomes : 
her teacher. Thenceforth she is a slave to his $ 
call-—cakes in the oven, coffee in the Etna, bread 
in the pan must be left instanter, and go to de- 
struction, for nothing on earth is so important as 
music. 

When she cannot understand his long musical 
terms and phrases, he cries, 

‘‘Is such stupidity possible?” and leaves her 
to find out his meaning for herself—to sharpen 
her intellect. Does she make a false note?—a 
sudden start and emphatic ejaculation paralyzes 
her fingers. She cannot proceed for trembling, 
and he finishes the lesson by saying that he had 
rather work hard all day than drudge at teach- 
ing. With a whine he sighs out that this comes } 
of an inte.sectual and musical organization being } 
mated with—weil, he will have forbearance! 

When other music-mad professors come to per- 
form with him, woe to his wife, children and ; 
guests! They must be mum, noiseless, and 3 
voiceless for four hours or so, on a stretch. He N 
hikes to be heard and appreciated, and bad luck } 
to those in his power who disappoint him! If : 
folks have not the good taste to prefer his music } 
even to their own thoughts, they ought to be } 
made to like it for their own good, and he pro- 
ceeds accordingly. 
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all with whom they come in contact—at the 
point of their tongues. Poisoned weapons, who 
can withstand? 

MR. VANITAS. 

He goes to visit a friend—stays a month at 
his house—makes himself generally at home by 
every kind of interference in his domestic affairs, 
and believes he has placed that friend under 
everlasting obligations to him for the pleasure 
of his society! He obligingly favors his hostess 
with his company all day long. Does she bid 
him not put himself to the trouble of such con- 
stant attendance—he replies, ‘Oh, he would 
sacrifice anything for the ladies’ pleasure,” so 
chivalrous as he is! 

He will insist upon being floor-manager at his 
hostess’s little dancing parties, and will be so 
obliging as to give instructions in the art of 
graceful carriage to the lady guests, assuring 
them that there is nothing so pleasing to him- 
self and other gentlemen as grace, and if they 
cultivate that, their aim in life will be answered 
by their attracting favorable notice. Pretty 
attitudes, he says, are ‘‘so attractive in women,” 
and he kindly spends hours showing them into 
what clumsy ones they can put themselves—if 
they try hard enough. He feels like Apollo. 


: He thinks others see an Apollo in him. 





TORMENTORS. 37 
There is nothing this man will not attempt to; He comes home tired and wants his fireside 
do, or teach, and nothing, I may say, that he} comforts. Run up stairs for his slippers as his 
will not fail in, except in raising a laugh at his 3 boots are muddy? Risk her life for a little mud, 
own expense in the first week of his visit—impo- or for the ease of slippered feet? Isn’t it after 
tent anger in the second, (for he is hint-proof,)— dark? Perhaps there may be a robber in every 
woe-begone despair in the third—and wild hope 3 closet, and under every sofa and bed, ready to 
of a speedy and blessed deliverance in his fourth. } catch her by the feet if she heedlessly ap- 
The fates snatch him away at last. Thanks be § proaches them. No, it wouldn’t be silly of them 
to them! 3 to do that, for they would, of course, have taken 
MISS CROAK. $ care to inform themselves of the habits and cus- 
This dear creature’s solicitude about her toms of the family, beforehand, and they must 
friends’ welfare is excruciating. She accuses; know her voice always fails her in any danger! 
them of being ill—they deny it—she convicts} No, it’s not foolish to fear robbers, and he 
them, and reiterates, until dejection overcomes needn’t try to persuade her to do without her 
them, and they yield themselves a feeble oe ne, (with which she threatens his life 
unresisting prey to the headache she prophe- § almost every night, mistaking him for a bur- 
sies. ‘‘They must lie down.” They don’t want : glar,) for she couldn’t sleep without knowing it 
to—but they do. They just doze in the first $ ; to be under her pillow. And as for her watch- 
bliss of conscious slumber, when she opens the ’ man’s rattle—it is very ill-natured of her neigh- 
creaking door to say, $ bors to object to being roused now and then, on 
“How are you now? Oh, I have waked you! ; false alarms, because some day she may sound 
Iam so sorry! Can’t I do something for you? $ a true one! What if her family are afraid to 
A cup of tea, or strong coffee? a hot brick? a} stir at night lest the efficacy of her hatchet 
bottle? a flannel? a mustard plaister? a wet$ should be tried upon them? It is as well to 
towel? another shawl? a foot-bath? At least a$ keep them quiet, for the alarm of hearing any- 
shake of the pillow! But dear me, I’m rousing body up in the night would be the death of her. 
you! Try to sleep—do.” $ No—she don’t exactly believe there is a band of 
The creaking door closes, and the patient} robbers stationed outside the front door every 
drops off from the fret of answering into the night, ready to burst in—but there might be, 
calm of unconsciousness—when the door creaks $ for all she knows! And the grocer’s man, or 
again, and she comes once, twice, ten-times, ; the gas-men, who come into the house now and 
with fifty fresh offers and apologies! ‘Oh, then, may examine the locks, and return at 
cruel kind!” $ night to make use of their knowledge by picking 
MRS. BUGABOO. them. 


She is a lady of a very active mind in imagin-$ She thinks it behooves everybody to sit still 
ing dreadful things. What a comfort she is to} after nine o’clock at night and listen for bur- 
her friends! Her husband has a store down glars. She constantly gives the alarm of dan- 
town, and every morning there is a tender part- $ ger—she hears clashing swords—and though 
ing scene, $this time it is only cleaning knives in the 

“Must he go? Must he run such fearful $ kitchen, some time or other it may be swords 
risks? He may meet a wild bull, or a mad dog. $ indeed! Well—if her husband had rather be 
He may be garotted—he may be crushed by a ; run through at once, than strain his ear for 
falling house—he may be run over. Every time $ years, she hadn’t, and she should think a whoie 
he returns he has been ‘miraculously restored : life’s anxiety and listening well repaid, if she 
to her,” and must manifest sufficient joy for the } detected and escaped a robber at last by it! 
occasion. ' : Akin to Mrs. Bugaboo is 

He wants a little sport in September. ‘Go MRS. FUSSY, 
shooting! Oh, fearful suggestions of the Evil § Whom, however, we can consider in but one 
Yne. No, indeed! She — die with fright % $ or two of her most prominent aspects. 
ifhe only handled a gun.” And indeed she has To go riding is a solemn occasion with her. 
taken the precaution to spike his favorite fowl- Everybody i in the carriage must give up conver- 
ing-piece with an old nail, and has put the gun-; sation and look out for accidents. She devotes 
Powder under the pump. If he will go—he will $ herself faithfully to that, expects as much of her 
find her stiff and dead upon his return home, ; friends. The unfortunate gentleman who drives, 
and will be forever after haunted by the remem- $ g (she never rides with professional drivers, con- 
brance of his barbarity. Her fears are too violent $ ; sidering them frightfully rash and dangerous 
to be disregarded, and her husband is a prisoner. ; animals,) must mind his p’s and q’s. He must 
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have at least a yard’s space between the wheels 


of her carriage, and those of any one which } 


passes them. If the horses go out of a jog-trot, 
she will seize the reins, or more likely only one 
of them, and the more the obedient beasts turn, 
the harder she pulls it, exerting herself mean- 
while to keep them tractable and calm by her} 
screams. 

Is the carriage to be turned?—let her out! 
No danger—a wide road! What nonsense! She 
had rather stand in mud ankle deep than run 
the risk. , 

What are those uncomfortable rolling stones 
in the bottom of the carriage? Only to throw $ 
at dogs, if any should spring out at them. It is 
such a comfort to be provided against emergen- § 
cies. Never mind the damage to toes. 

Hush! Wasn’t that the railroad whistle? Stop ; 
the horses. Let no one speak. All strain their } 
ears. She must get out and run forward to peep 
up and down the track. The cars passed half } 
an hour ago, but that is no reason why they 
shouldn’t pass now that she can see. The twen- 


tieth time she had been out of the carriage that } 
day! Well, she would cheerfully get out fifty 3 3 


times for the sake of enjoying her ride in safety. $ 
On a journey by railroad, she generally has to ~ 


ne 


3 stand, because she cannot decide which is the 
safest place to sit. She has to balance nicely 
: between the risks of being smashed by a colli- 
sion with a train coming toward her, or run into 
}from behind by one overtaking her. One fate 
S or the other she is sure awaits her, and makes 

up her mind to it with groaning and trembling. 

If her husband has a headache, she is sure 

it is a symptom of small-pox, yellow fever, or 

cholera. He will surely die. Let her prepare 
for the worst, and learn betimes to resign her 
dearly beloved to his untimely grave. 

Has she a finger-ache, heaps of medical works 
$ are consulted; for as doctors don’t make enough 
$ of her pains and ailings, she scorns them. Every 
S day her symptoms point to some new and fearful 

3 disease, under which she suffers tortures, until 
she reads the description of another malady, 
: when behold—she has that; and is almost sink- 
ing under it. She has fifty incurable illnesses a 
: $ year, and her friends are almost tempted to hope 
3 that some of them may prove fatal. 
3 There—that will do for once. 

Do you ever see the reflection of any of these 
tormentors, dear reader, when you look in the 
; glass? If you do—beware of them—they are 

your worst enemies. 





EFFIE. 


BY LILIAS M———, 


VINE-WROUGHT shadows fleck the casement 
As the zephyr sways each leaf; 
Woe-wrought shadows, dark’ning o’er us, 
Fill our hearts with bitter grief; 
Mingling with the pine tree’s sighing, 
Dirge-like, wail the sad wind-tones, 
While each throbbing heart, replying, 
Poureth woe in sobbing moans. 
Twilight’s mantle, slowly drooping, 
Wraps the world for traaquil sleep; 
Darkest gloom each heart encircles, 
We can only watch and weep; 
Weep and pray—for darling Effie 
Lieth hushed like one who dreams; 
Heeding not earth’s deep’ning shadows, 
Light from Heaven around her gleams; 
For the pearly gates are opened, 
Angel forms are flitting through, 
Effie’s spirit, filled with rapture, 
Joys to catch the glorious view; 
Yet fond eyes are watching o’er her, 
Loving hands, with earnest clasp, 
Fain would win her back from Heaven, 
Clinging close with trembling grasp. 
Effie dearest, e’en the angels 
Woo thee not with love so deep! 
Effie purest—our Evangel— 
Leave us not alone to weep! 


Heeds she not our bitter wailing, 
Hears she not the anguished moans, 

For bright angels, hovering o’er her, 
Strike their glad harp’s sweetest tones. 

Brow and cheek are paler growing, 
Faded is the red lip’s hue, 

Seems she like a stricken blossom 
As we gaze with tear-dimmed view; 

Yet a holy smile is gleaming, 
Heaven-lit, o’er her lovely face, 

Never more may earthly sorrow 
On her cast its woeful trace. 

Darling, tho’ all life seem dreary, 
Though with thee all joys depart, 

Yet no longer will we bind thee 
Weaving earth-cords round thy heart. 

Fare-thee-well, our own sweet Effie, 
Rose-buds white around thee lie, 

Crowned with lilies we will leave thee, 
Golden crown thou’lt wear on high! 

We will tread our lonely pathway, 
Lending oft a helping hand 

To the pilgrim bands that wander 
Onward to the Heavenly Land. 

Effie dear, the path is gleaming, 
Earthly shadows fade from view 

In the glorious light that’s beaming 
Through the gates now oped for you! 
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CATHARINE LINCOLN. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 


CONTINUED FROM VOL. XXXIII., PAGE 451. 


CHAPTER V. $ white-washed, and a muslin curtain, carefully 
“MapamM—MIrs. Lincoln!” ‘ patched and darned, but which had once been 
“Hush, Janet, not that name—not that!” S finely wrought, as the half-worn embroidery 
“And why not, I should like to know—will ; showed, was gathered over the window to shut 

they even try to take your own lawful name § out the view of the wretched street below. A 
away from you? Shame on them, for a set of } chest of drawers stood in one corner of the room, 
mean, sneaking ‘aes ; the top covered with a worn napkin, upon which 
“Don’t, Janet! Remember my husband is $ were arranged the few treasures the poor womau 
dead, do not say anything that reflects upon $ possessed—few and humble enough they were, 
his memory.” } but from the cracked china teapot and cups down 
“Tt wasn’t him—oh, no, I'll never believe it! 3 to the little broken wooden doll, they were prized 
Girl and woman I lived a many years in Robert by Janet Brown as the most costly articles of 
Lincoln’s house, and I know that the man who 3 luxury never were by more wealthy possessors. 
was so good to my lone mother fresh from the An old rocking-chair was drawn up near the 
old country, couldn’t do a thing like that. He $ fire, and in it sat Mrs. Lincoln supported by pil- 


was set on, I tell you, mistress, worked up to it 3 lows, paie and exhausted, but with an eager ex- 


by somebody; there’s a plot somewhere, but if $ pression in her face, which betrayed the fever 
ever I find it out, as sure as my name is Janet } within that gave strength to her worn-out frame. 
Brown——”’ Her slender hands were clasped over her knee 
“He believed me innocent, they were the last } in an attitude habitual with her, and which gave 
words he spoke!” 3a drooping, despondent air to her whole person, 
“Bless him for that! He had his faults, but ; more painful than any audible expression of suf- 
he was a good man, was Robert Lincoln, and I fering. 
know he couldn’t long have had a doubt of you, ‘Mr. Morris does not come,” she said at 
his pride and blessing.” ; length, ‘‘can he refuse me even that?” 
The lady lay back against the pillow of her ; ‘‘Hark! there’s a loud knock at the door down 
chair, and a sudden movement of the head sent } stairs—I’ll run and look.” 
the long masses of pale brown hair, which took; She hurried out of the room, and Mrs. Lincoln 
a hue like threads of gold in the sunlight, over } staggered to her feet, and moved feebly toward 
her face, half concealing it from the sight of her $ ¢ the door. 
companion. The sickly pallor about the melan- } ‘‘He’s come, he’s come,” exclaimed Janet, 
choly mouth increased, and a shadow crept over ; rushing back, ‘‘I heard them tell him I lived up 
the mournful eyes, which sank as if she would stairs. Just go out into the other room and see 
have shut out life and consciousness forever. _$ him, I’ll slip down the back way so as not to dis- 
It was a low, scantily furnished bed room in ? turb you.” 
an upper story of the old house, to which the} Mrs. Lincoln gathered up her feeble strength, 
homeless wife had been driven upon the night $ and tottered into the outer chamber just as the 
succeeding her husband’s death. Sold man entered. She could not speak—could 
The appearance of the room betrayed the $ : only stretch out her arms with an imploring ges- 
poverty of its owner, but everything was scrupu- $ ; ture, which Mr. Morris did not heed. He looked 
lously neat, and there was a painful attempt to § g suspiciously around the room, glanced at her 
make the room look cheerful and bright. The $ : ‘dress, and unconsciously his heart hardened a 
floor had been scrubbed until it looked clean and $ : little. 
White, a narrow strip of rag carpet extended § *‘You sent for me, madam,” he said. 
from the bed to the fire-place, where a small $ : ‘““My child,” she gasped; ‘tell me where she 


fire burned cozily. The rafters overhead were 3 is?” 9 
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There was something so wild in her manner; ‘Alas, madam, we cannot tell! At all events 
that it hardly looked like grief—it seemed rather : the will is made, and you cannot alter it. Your 
as if she had determined to dare all sooner than $ character has not been injured by any report of 
relinquish a single claim. $ the facts, and if you remain quiet no scandal will 

‘Where is May?” she repeated, passionately. : arise, but the instant you go into court to con- 
‘*You have no right to keep her from me—you : test that testament everything must be revealed.” 
shall not do it! Give me back my sister.” , ‘But there is nothing—the charge was false, 

‘Some explanation appears necessary upon $ false!” 
this point,” returned Mr. Morris, unable to de-3 ‘But can you prove it? God grant that you 
termine what feelings actuated her, and in spite { may be able!” 
of his justice, somewhat prejudiced by the accu- : “‘Prove it?” she repeated, in a bewildered 
sations which had been poured into his ear since} tone. ‘Did I not prove it to my husband on 
he last saw her. : his death bed—he believed me?” 

“What explanation? I want my child—my} ‘But have you nothing beyond this?” 
sister.” : ‘What could I have?” 

“You know that before your father’s death} ‘Then you are indeed to be pitied!” 
the child was legally adopted by my nephew!” ‘I do not understand you! But we are only 

“Well?” wasting the time—take me to my sister at once— 

‘*No one else had any control over her - v1 tell you that neal is no reason why she should 

‘‘T had,” she interrupted, “‘she was mine!” 3 ‘ not be with me.’ 

“At all events,” he continued, hardened by} She rose again from her seat as if she would 
her passionate tone, ‘‘in your husband’s will she } have hurried away in search of the lost darling. 
is taken from your care.” Mr. Morris looked at her, perplexed and un- 

“Oh, no, no!” she shrieked, ‘‘not that, any-} able to form any decision; he compassionated 
thing but that!” the expression of wearing anxiety in her face, 

There was an agony in her cry that made itself ¢ but it was impossible for him to decide whether 
felt; Mr. Morris’ eyes softened for an instant. ‘it was the anguish of a wronged and suffering 

“Tt is so written.” : woman, or the madness of remorse mingled with 

«But it cannot be—he believed me—he would $ a hard determination to brave everything, and 
have given me my child again! No one onearth$ carry out the ends for which she had labored. 
had the right to keep her from me—where is ; His nephew’s words came back to his mind—the 
she ?—tell me, let me go to her!” promise which he had made by the bedside of 

“This violence is out of place, madam, it } that dying man to deal gently with her, to screen 
would only tell against you before the most un- $ her from all consequences of her fault if she 
prejudiced.” 3 were guilty, to protect and do her justice if sho 

“Violence! Can I be calm when they are } ever proved her innocence. 
tearing out my very heart-strings? You are a “You must listen to me, madam!” he said. 
good man, they say, an upright and a just man: “‘You cannot go to your sister, by your hus- 
—oh, do not torture me to this extent. Give $ band’s will you are forbidden ever to see her.” 
back the child.” She was looking at him now—her brain had 

“It is out of my power, madam; the will; freed itself from the mist of agony and fear— 
strictly forbids it.” ’ she listened and understood, making him a sign 

«Then I will contest that will!” she exclaimed; 3 to proceed when he paused, standing there white 
‘it is an unjust, cruel will—my husband would $ and cold as if his words were slowly chilling her 
have revoked it if there had been time!” to marble. 

“Oh, madam!” returned the old man, ‘re- ‘But there is a clause by which you are to 
spect at least that husband’s memory and your $ have her again, if you ever prove those charges 
own reputation.” to be false.” 

‘*T will have my sister, wear epg is no law strong «And who is to decide?” Still in the same 
enough to keep her from me.’ singular tone. 

‘‘Listen to me, madam,” said Mr. Morris, mo-$ ‘That decision rests with me, my nephew be- 
tioning her to a seat. ‘I have no harsh feelings $ , * queathed it as a dying trust.” 
toward you, but I desire to do justice on every 3 ‘And you will not believe me—you are what 
side. Your husband made that will believing it ; the world calls a good man—and you refuse to 
right to cast you off forever.” $ do this?” 

“But he knew that he was deceived—before: ‘My own convictions can have no weight, 
he died he knew it.” } madam, the evidence must be clear and conclu- 
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sive as if I were seated on any judge’ s bench in § § broke over the pale face, ‘I am a woman and 
the court room. Bring this evidence—prove } , unable to defend myself, but at least respect the 
those letters to be false—trace them to their } dignity of your grey hairs.” 
author, and your rights will all be restored to 3 ’ «You have misunderstood me,” he said, moved 
you.” : to admiration instead of anger, by the nobility 

Her head sank, she pressed her hand over her $ : $ of soul which spoke in her look; “I am a just 
eyes in a vain endeavor to think—to find some ; but not a cruel man. I shall now bid you fare- 
clue. medio any time, and in any place, you will 

«All is over,” she shuddered, ‘‘all is over!” < always find me ready to award you justice, if 

“The income which comes to you by right, as } you can bring me proof that you have indeed 
the widow of my nephew, will be regularly paid,” } been wronged.” 
pursued Mr. Morris, hearing only an echo of re- He moved toward the door—she stood for an 
morse in that moan, *‘‘it is sufficient to make you § instant paralyzed by the thought that all was 
almost a rich woman——” 3 over, no hope, nothing left but the reality of her 

“And you think I would take it?” she inter- $ despair. His hand was on the lock before she 
rupted, ee a of “ olden pride. ‘*Ah, ; could utter a sound, then her white lips parted. 
you do indee believe me degraded when you $ $ One,word more! Let me see the child once— 
propose this! I will not accept it—I have a : only once! I will bring no disgrace upon her— 
right to my husband’s entire fortune, or to no;I will do nothing to cast a shadow upon her 
part of it.” $ future—let me see her once more.” 

“Tt is settled upon his adopted daughter.” : “I have no power to grant your request; she 

“Then keep the whole for her—I ask no}is not under my care, and the will so strictly 
money—what could the wealth of the Indies do $ forbids any intercourse between you, that those 
for me now?” $ who have the control would not dare permit it.” 

“But you must live, madam——” $ She made no answer, did not seek to detain 

“Not on that pittance doled out to me in com- $ him, or hear the few words of farewell he uttered 
miseration of my helplessness, sir—I would die : ashe left the chamber. , The door closed, but 
ten thousand deaths first! Do not believe me ‘she did not move, standing there motionless, her 
— as ag-mp the worst, I have a friend $ : white face raised, and her eyes gazing at vacancy 
who will work for me, struggle for me, and at § 3 with a fixed, blank stare. 
last die with me,” she continued, as Janet’s The door of the inner room opened softly, and 
honest face and strong will came back to her } Janet Brown erept into the chamber, trembling 
memory. $ with fear for the effects of that interview upon 

Mr. Morris turned away with a shudder of ; her mistress. The lady did not stir or betray a 
disgust, which she did not heed. Sconsciousness of her approach. The faithful 

“Remember, madam, you are addressing the . creature hurried toward her, terrified by the 
uncle of that dead man—do not insult him 3} expression of those rigid features. 
wt ~~ : ‘¢Mistress!” she whispered, “mistress!” 

“T tell you I will never touch a penny of that} Mrs. Lincoln did not move—those strained 
money,” she returned, mistaking the tenor of } eyes never wandered, and no shade of softness 
his words, ‘‘by the labor of my own hands will } came over the blank countenance. 
learn my existence rather than that.” ; ‘¢Mistress,” she repeated aloud, in a fright- 

Mr. Morris rose to go with sterner feelings 3} ened voice. ‘Speak to me, my own darling— 
toward the woman than he had ever before felt. ; tell me what it is!” 

“The first instalment of your income will be Still there was no answer, and the woman 
duly paid by the administrators of the estate,” ; caught her arm in terrible fear. 
he said. ‘For your own sake I advise you to 3 Do speak to me—it’s Janet, your Janet, who 
remain perfectly quiet; any scandal which may 3 loves you like her own child! Don’t look so— 
arise only ruins you, and more than that, blights ; don’t try to bear it—only cry, do cry! I love 
the existence of that child whom you profess to 3 you—you are not all alone—I love you.” 
love so fondly.” 3 «You love me, you love me!” she shrieked, 

“The child,” she muttered, ‘the child!” and the frightful tension of her nerves so near 

“I say this in all kindness, and it is this feel- $to madness gave way. She fell into the arms of 
ing which prompted me to offer you immediate $ her attendant with a burst of hysterical grief, 
assistance——” the first time she had wept during all those fear- 

“Do not insult my helplessness,” she inter- : $ S ful days. Janet Brown drew her close, and laid 
rupted, while the inherent pride of her nature S the weary head against her own true heart, 
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sobbing aloud also in mingled sorrow and thank- “Don’t, dear, it will only make all worse—wait 
fulness. ; a little.” 

‘Don’t try to stop—it’ll go in your tears, yous ‘No, no, I must find her at once! I will not 
will come to yourself—cry, do cry!” ; speak to her—they shall never know that I haye 

Before that passionate outburst was quieted, 3 seen ber, but I must look at her face once 
Janet had led her into the bed room and laid her } more 
softly on the bed, bringing every remedy that} “But where can I go?” 
suggested itself to her quick thoughts. The } “Oh, I don’t know, I don’t know! Nobody 
wretched woman could speak at last, but the ; will help me—nobody!” 
words came in broken sobs which seem to rend $ “Stop,” said Janet, ‘‘there’s James that lived 
her very heart. with Mr. Lincoln.” 

«She is gone—Janet, she is gone—I can never “Yes, he spoke kindly to me that day—I re 
see her again—never! They have taken her— } member him.” 
everything—name—child—oh, Janet, Janet!” “T’ll go to his wife and find where he is.” 

*‘Only wait, only be patient!” pleaded Janet. “T will go too, Janet, let us start.” 

“Patient, patient! I have nothing left— “T had best go alone, I won’t be long.” 
nothing to look forward to—why should I be “I must go with you! Call a carriage, 
patient?” Janet!” 

There was a fever beating in her pulses which $ She rose, and tried to walk, but her limbs sank 
Janet could not quiet; but she knew that illness, 3 under her, and she would have fallen to the floor 
perhaps death would ensue, if she did not obtain : if Janet had not caught her in her arms. 
some rest, for the poor lady had passed whole § “You see, mistress! Now just drink this 
days and nights without repose. Janet found $ coffee, and lie still, I’ll be back in no time.” 
some laudanum among her little stores, and gave $ $ There was nothing else to be done, and Mrs. 
her a few drops to swallow, she darkened the: $ Lincoln obeyed passively. Janet was ready ina 
room and sat down by the bedside, till the vio- $ few moments to depart, promising good tidings 
lence of the paroxysm should be past. At length § : on her return. 

Mrs. Lincoln grew more calm, her broken mur- } “Only lie quiet, that’s my good bairn,” she 
murings ceased, and she sank into a deep slum- 3 said, and with a murmured prayer hurried away 
ber, which was almost like death. Si in search of something which might bring com- 

All that evening the faithful creature watched § fort to her loved mistress. 
beside her suffering mistress, weeping softly § $ Mrs. Lincoln lay there during her absence, 
sometimes as she regarded the pale face and ; taking no notice of the flight of time—only wait- 
thought of all the suffering in store. Late in 3 ing, waiting—yet conscious that there was no 
the night, Mrs. Lincoln woke parched with thirst, $ hope. 
but after drinking the cooling draught which} Janet returned at last—she heard her step 
Janet presented, sank again to sleep. without, and rose up in bed as she entered, look- 

It was late in the morning before she again ; ing the question she had no power to speak. 
opened her eyes, very weak, but with the fever} «I found James himself, mistress, he’s here.” 
which had consumed her for days entirely gone. 3 ‘Here! Let me see him. Have you learned 

‘You are better,” Janet said, bending over } anything?” 
her, ‘‘you are better, thank God!” 3 «Nothing that is like a hope,” sighed Janet. 

‘*Have I slept so long—is it afternoon, or is *‘T must see the man; help me up.” 
the night over?” The woman assisted her to rise, and led her 

“You have slept it through, and when you 3 out into the chamber where the man was waiting. 
get dressed and have a cup of coffee you will be > He started at the sight of her changed face— 
quite yourself again.” $ that face he had seen melancholy and proud, but 

“My head feels so confused, Janet! Wasn’t } never with a pallor of anguish like that. 
some one here ?—did I not have news?” $ «What can you tell me?” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, dear, Mr. Morris i “Do you know where my sister is?” 

“Oh, I remember now! I hoped it were all a The man hesitated to speak, awed and moved 
dream.” $ by that voice. 

“Don’t think about it just yet, mistress, you: ‘Tell me the worst—I can bear it. Who has 
will be stronger by and by.” 3 taken her?” 

“T must think—what I have to do must be 3 “<I don’t know, ma’am, I couldn’t hear.” 
done at once! Janet, I must know where my “‘But where has she gone?” 
sister is—you must find her out.” ? «To Europe,” returned the man, slowly, for 
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the separation seemed to him almost like that of ; money—the passage—everything must be made 
eternity. S$ ready.” 

“Europe!” she exclaimed, with renewed en- § “If you’ve a hope now, mistress, you'll not 
ergy; “Europe! But with whom—can’t you} despair again! Cling to the bright thought— 
tell?” $ don’t give way, it'll give you strength to bear up 

“Not at all, only know the housekeeper said 3 any way.” 
she was going immediately.” ‘‘Hope! what have I to do with hope—name- 

«And that is all you know? I thank you, $less—forsaken? At least I shall be near the 
James—you are a good man! Leave me! You: child—oh, they cannot prevent that! Hasten, 
have given me some hope—I can bear it now.” 3} Janet, hasten—we are going to Europe!” 

The man went wonderingly away, and when She had at least found an aim, and to a nature 
he had left the room Mrs. Lincoln sat for a mo- : like that woman’s, it is only its lack which can 
ment in silent thought. Suddenly she turned } produce utter prostration of the mind. She put 
toward Janet— off her despair—she flung back the crushing 

“Will you go with me to Europe?” she asked. : memories of the past days—she dwelt only on 

“To Europe, mistress!” } that vague idea—at least she should be near the 

“Yes, if she is gone there I will have nothing } beloved one—they could not deprive her of that 
to keep me here, at least I may find her and be ; blessing! 
near her.” ’ Walter Seaford stood on the wharf, near the 

“But it isn’t certain——” departing steamer. A carriage stopped and a 

“Yes, she has gone, I am sure of it! I must: ; lady descended, followed by an attendant—it 
follow, Janet, I should go mad to think the ocean ; was the face which had haunted him for days. 
was between us.” $ He stood immovable—saw her ascend the side 

“But it costs a deal, mistress, and you are} of the vessel—stood there while the bells rung 
gentle bred !” ; and the confusion of parting increased. 

“Oh, I have money, Janet! not the dower—I; All was ready—the wheels began to move, 
could never touch that—but money which be- and the steamer rounded out into the stream. 
longs to me, which did not come from him.” 3 Seaford was watching always that form stand- 

That little treasure—it seemed so small once. } ing on deck, not looking back on the land she 
She had reserved it for the child, with the $ was leaving, but afar over the waves, as if some 
thought that something might one day occur $ great desire lay beyond and she were going for- 
which would render it useful—how she thanked : ward to meet it. 

Heaven for the impulse which had caused her to 3 For the moment, he would have given half his 
do it! ¢ life had she but once glanced toward him—given 

“Will you go to Europe with me, Janet?” ° him a sign of recognition. None came, the ves- 

“I'll go to the world’s end—I’ve no cause to: sel bore her swiftly away, and was soon only a 
stay here—I’ve nothing left—nothing but you— $ speck in the distance. 
yes, I'll go, mistress, I'll go!” s Europe!” he exclaimed, rousing himself from 

“Yes, we will go and search together for the } his trance, ‘she has gone to Europe! For me 
lost one. Let us start at once, Janet.” ‘this same weary life—will there never come a 

“But the things—the preparations?” : change—never? She did not see me—would not 

“Never mind—get me a newspaper, some-} know me!” 
where.” > He broke off abruptly, and walked slowly 

Janet went down stairs to borrow one of the ; back through the crowded streets to the solitude 
man, and Mrs. Lincoln began pacing the room, $ of his chamber. Never in his life had he felt so 
forgetful of her weakness, in the tenacity with } restless—so utterly alone; yet unable even to 
which she clung to that new found hope. She } himself to render account of the emotions which 
caught the paper eagerly from Janet’s hand $ agitated him. A wild craving for change arose 
when she entered, and turned to the column of 3 in his heart, but a long probation lay between 
advertisements. ’ him and the excitement of the wider existence 

“It sails in two days—the packet—we will go } for which he so pined. 
then, Janet!” 2 But amid all his painful reflections, his anxious 

The woman did not offer any opposition, but ; aspirations for the unknown which lay beyond, 
listened to the details which Mrs. Lincoln hur- {*that face rose before his sight, and he could not 
tiedly gave. : realize that they had met and parted so hastily. 

“We must hasten, Janet, there is no time to ‘It’s almost out of sight, mistress,” said Janet 
lose! I can go out now, I am strong. The $ Brown, looking back to the receding shore, “the 
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city looks no bigger than a cluster of birds’ are they not?” said Mrs. Davenant, taking th 
nests.” : flowers which she offered. 

“IT hope so—oh, I hope so, Janet! Tell me § ’ “Oh, this is such a nice spring, everything js 
when the last glimpse has disappeared—I will § 3 growing so fast—who knows,” she added, laugh. 
not look back, no bad omen shall follow me to ; ing in her pretty, quiet way, ‘but I may ty 
the unknown land I am seeking—but tell me } coaxed into growing myself.” 
when it is gone, I shall breathe easier then.”’ ; She was such a little fairy of a thing, and had 

There was silence again for a time, Janet was such a charming, womanly way with it all, that 
looking back upon the dimly perceptible streak ; it lent an indescribable charm to every look ani 
in the distance, but Mrs. Lincoln gazed still over ; word. May had been unlike most children ll 
the broad ocean into which they had swept. ; her life. Some vague remembrance of early sor- 

“It’s gone, mistress, quite gone!” - ; row lay like a shadow about her, and the soli- 

‘‘We are safe, then. Hark, the wind is begin- ; tude in which the latter years of her childhoo 
ning to blow—we shall have a storm—oh, Janet, ; had been spent, without playmates of her own 
does my very presence bring evil to all who ap- ; age to teach her the unrestrained gayety which 
proach me?” is one of the usual characteristics of that season 

‘<Tt’ll not be a storm, see how bright the sun g of life, had naturally given her a quaint, sedate 
shines.” : manner, which at times lightened into bursts of 

Mrs. Lincoln made no answer, leaning forward ’ glee and merriment, that- made the old house 
upon the railing of the vessel and looking over ; ring as if a whole nest of summer birds had flown 
the blue waves. So she drifted out into that § through it. 
broad ocean as she had drifted forth upon the: After the death of her adopted father, and the 
sea of life, and in all the wide world, as on that $ days of excitement and grief which succeeded, 
narrow ship, there was none to watch or care for ; May had been very ill; for weeks and weeks they 
her save that faithful attendant by her side. $ watched over the couch where she lay consumed 

$ by fever, neither recognizing or addressing any 
3 one about her, but with an incoherent cry upon 
CHAPTER VI $ her lips for the sister, from whom she had been 

Tue golden glory of a spring sunset brightened $ so mysteriously separated, and the kind parent 
over the old house where this story opened. Six 3 who had loved her with an entire fondness sel- 
years had passed, leaving no trace’of all that $ dom bestowed by a real father upon his child. 
had been in those great halls, no shadow from{ When life and consciousness came back, and 
grief or death to cast a gloom around. . 3 she began slowly to recover from that terrible 

Upon the vine-shadowed colonnade in front of : fever-dream and after oblivion, the events which 
the dwelling stood the youthful heiress of that {had previously transpired seemed only like a 
vast estate. Six years had borne May on toward 3 strange vision. She comprehended that Mr. Lin- 
girlhood, but her face still retained the spiritual $ coln was dead, and when she again asked for her 
beauty for which she had been so remarkable in § sister, they told her that she was not cold and 
her childish years. Her hair fell over her shoul- $ $ buried like her dear father, but as much lost to 
ders in a shower of bright ringlets, where the 3 her as if the grave indeed separated them. With 
glory of the sunlight seemed refiected, and her : the singular instinct which children possess, she 
deep violet eyes had a shy, innocent look, like : questioned no more, unable to understand what 
those of a young fawn just startled from its‘ those mysterious words might be intended to 
covert. She was leaning over the railing, one $ convey, but confident that she only brought pain 
hand clinging to one of the marble pillars which $ to those around her by the mention of her sister's 
supported the verandah, the other reaching down $ name, and therefore forbearing to allude to it. 
to pluck some of the early summer roses that} Mr. Jeffrys had brought her back to that old 
clambered in wild profusion to the very roof. ‘ house where her early years had been spent, and 
There was something so unstudied and natural } there she dwelt in its beautiful seclusion, ten- 
in her position, every movement was so full of {derly guarded, and fondly loved by those in 
grace, that the most indifferent eye could but’ whose care she had been placed. She had a 
have remarked and been charmed by it. 3 warm, affectionate heart, which clung to all who 

“Did you ever see such beautiful roses?” she ‘ : evinced any signs of attachment for her, and s9 
said, turning toward a lady who stood regarding ‘ she glided on through her childhood shielded 
her a little way off, ‘look, Mrs. Davenant—such } : from care or pain, every wish gratified, and 
a lovely color.” ; ° every desire granted, till her life seemed bright 

“They are earlier than they were last year,‘ and joyous as that of some beautiful princess 
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in the fairy tales which were her chief delight ; with her hand, and looking down the avenue. 
ing those years. < “Why, it’s Robert Morris, I do believe,” she 
es eames at regular intervals to visit : continued, as the rider appeared through the 
her, often during the summer’season making his; trees. ‘Yes, it is, Mrs. Davenant, it is Robert 
residence there for whole weeks together, and g Morris!” 
May perhaps loved him more unrestrainedly than } The boy caught sight of her eager face and 
sny living creature had done for years. The $ waved his cap ina gay salute. May drew back 
yinning manner which he could assume at will, ; a little ashamed of her own eagerness, but there 
was always exhibited to the little girl, and from 7 a pk ~— a se in 4 cheeks 
the frst his influence over her was unbounded. $ and eyes which would not be restrained. 
Taught by her governess to revere and esteem 3 “You see I am come,” exclaimed the boy, 
him beyond any other human being, he had been ; riding up to the steps, and springing off his 
elevated in her mind to a position from which it: horse. ‘Take care of him, James,” he said to 
ould have been difficult to displace his image. $ the servant who approached, ‘I rode very fast.” 
If less childish now, May was not less constant} He hurried up the steps and grasped May’s 
jn her attachment for Mr. Jeffrys. The days : hands, and gave Mrs. Davenant a respectful 
upon which he was to visit the house were fes- } greeting. 
pe days to May, in comparison with which all; ‘‘Are you glad to see me, May?” he asked. 
others sank into insignifiance; days on which she : ‘“‘Very glad, Robert, I am always glad,” she 
brought out her fairy beauty and her brightest $ replied, with her truthful simplicity. ‘I did 
flowers in their most exuberant bloom. His room $ not expect you, though.” 
could be arranged by no other hands than her : “Of course you didn’t, I always come when I 
own, decorated and filled with blossoms until it } am not expected—I do everything in that way— 
looked like some Catholic shrine which blind de- } I like surprises.” 
yotees had adorned in honor of the saint within, ‘And you are very certain of giving us a 
and whose marble image was not much colder or } pleasant one when you come, Robert,” Mrs. 
more impassive than the worldly guardian. But } Davenant said. 
to May he changed in his whole manner— } “Thank you, ma’am, I am glad you like me 
vhether even the ice about his heart thawed to come, for I am never quite happy anywhere 
beneath her smile, or because he desired to ; else.” 
strengthen by every possible means his influence ; “Did you see my guardian?” May asked. 
over her, it would have been impossible to tell,; ‘No, I called at his house, but he was not in. 
but certainly in her presence he evinced more ; I have only been home a few days.” 
softness and sympathizing kindness than one} ‘‘We thought you were still South,” said Mrs. 
vould have believed to belong to his nature. ; Davenant; ‘we had not heard from you.” 
“These red roses,” May was saying to her: ‘Oh, I wanted to astonish you! Why, May, 
governess, ‘‘are the flowers that my guardian ; 4g are ne tall, I do declare, and your hair 
likes best’—she always pronounced the words : is longer than ever.” 
“my guardian” with a sort of emphatic, abso- : “You have grown black,” she said, laughing, 
lute sense of her own right to claim him entirely. } ‘I should think you had been in Guinea instead 
“Perhaps he will come in a day or two to see ; of South Carolina.” 
me.” ‘“‘*Who wants to look like a girl? I’m sure I 
“If not, you can easily send the roses to him, } don’t—I like to be dark, it looks healthy.” 
May,” replied Mrs. Davenant, ‘‘he willbe pleased: ‘Oh, you like to look like a man—I know 
vith that.” ¢ your failings, Robert.” 
“Yes, he likes me to remember him, he says: ‘‘Do you? See, Mrs. Davenant, she is begin- 
so—dear guardian, as if I ever forgot him for a g ning to persecute me already—how dreadfully 
moment! Do you think he will be here soon, : ungrateful yon are, May!” 
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Mrs. Davenant?” ‘Don’t be angry this time and you shall have 
“This week, probably, you may hear from him : some tea—are you hungry, Robert?” 

to-morrow.” 2 I am so glad to see you that I don’t know, 
“Hark! I hear horses—can that be Mr. Jef- } but perhaps I am a little.” 

frys?” 3 «We'll have it out in the arbor—mayn’t we, 
“I don’t hear carriage wheels,” Mrs. Davenant : Mrs. Davenant—it’s so nice and quiet?” 

said, listening an instant, ‘‘and he never comes: ‘Just as we used to do when we were chil- 

91) 


on horseback.” : dren,” said Robert; ‘‘don’t you remember? 
“Who can it be?” said May, shading her eyes: May laughed and went into the house. Robert 
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seated himself by Mrs. Davenant’s side, who sand fettered by bonds which many never fee] 
smiled kindly down at him, for he, in spite of } than the delicate organization of Walter Se. 
his boyish spirits, was a great favorite with the $ § ford. 


quiet, placid lady. : “Tea is ready,” said May, returning to th 
‘Did you enjoy your journey, Robert?” she $ verandah; ‘come out into the arbor—you s1,] 
asked. ; both be my guests! Here is your shawl, Mr, 


“Oh, immensely, ma’am, but the coming back $ ; Davenant, I thought you might need it.” 
is the best part of it. May looks more like a *‘You are always thoughtful,” said Mrs. Daye. 
fairy than ever, don’t she?” 3 nant, smoothing down her fair ringlets; “yoy 
“T never saw a fairy, Robert, so I can’t say— } may not be a fairy, but you are a dear, good 
she is so good that she always seems lovely to $ girl, and that’s a better thing!” 


me.” ; “‘Who said I was a fairy?” she asked. 
‘And to everybody—May is too “good—that 3 «That romantic young gentleman yonder.” 
is her only fault.” ; “Oh, Robert, you might. as well have calle! 
‘Hardly that; even May is not quite perfec- ; mo a dwarf!” 
tion.” 3 “I romantic!” exclaimed Robert, too indig. 
“Then nobody is,” returned he, warmly; } nant at the charge brought against him to heed 
‘“‘that’s all I know.” $her remark. ‘Why, Mrs. Davenant, there is no 


He had such a frank, generous face, and it} more romance in me than ina stone—is there, 
lighted up so pleasantly when he spoke, that May?” 
Mrs. Davenant felt her heart yearn toward him—} <I shall not defend you, be certain of that— 
poor, motherless youth, so very boyish, although $ you called me a dwarf!” 
he was fast growing into a young man. But he} : “What a horrible no such a thing! Did you 
had one of those fortunate natures which are : do that too, Mrs. Davenant?” 
really fitted for this hard world—good, sterling} ‘*Miss May’s brilliant imagination originated 
sense—shrewd, clever talent, which would make 3 the idea,” replied Mrs. Davenant, laughing more 
him a prominent man—not a particle of genius, } gayly than she often did—those two bright young 
and none of the over sensitiveness which goes } creatures were so blithe and happy, that the sight 
with it—but a kind heart overflowing with gener- } of their buoyancy would have reflected a gleam 
ous impulses, which was better than all. Full of sunlight upon the most care-burthened heart. 
of faults, but of a kind which only endeared him} “Come down to the arbor,” said May, “or 
to those around, and with an energy and force $ you will have cold tea—the dwarf forgives you, 
of character which would in good time develope § Robert.” 
his faculties into strong and healthful vigor.’ ‘Oh, May, I said you were a fairy.” 
There was nothing unnatural or precocious about ; “You might as well have said I was a witch 
him—a good student, but liking frolic better than $ at once—you shan’t have but one lump of sugar 
his books. There was only one feeling which had $ in your tea, Mr. Morris, by way of punishment, 
gone beyond his years—that was his love for ? and you couldn’t have a worse, I know—I haven’t 
May—and he did love her without even acknow- $ forgotten how you always used to put your fin- 
ledging it to himself—it seemed so natural that 3 ied in the bowl and steal second lumps of sugar, 
he hardly thought about it—only knowing that 3 sir.’ 
he was never quite content except in her com- } So merrily laughing, they went down the 
pany and when listening to her voice. winding paths of the garden toward the sun- 
He was a singular contrast to the youth de-{ mer- house, while Mrs. Davenant lingered a little 
scribed in an earlier portion of these pages— § behind, serenely smiling in the sunshine of their 
night and morning could not have been more 3 unclouded happiness. 
unlike. The one was a boy, finding his happi- § “Now, Robert, you shall sit by me on the 
ness in the pursuits and pleasures of his age—} green root sofa, Mrs. Davenant shall have the 
the other had no childhood, and no spring of 3 rustic chair, and we will be so very comfortable 
life—tortured by wild dreams and mad hopes, } —if my guardian were here——” 
of whose brightness his poetic intuition taught} ‘Now, that’s not polite,” broke in Robert, 
him the falsity. Oh, they were a contrast, but } «do for once be content with seeing me.” 
Robert Morris, though not a genius, would make ‘‘Well, sol am; there—take your tea, I have 





by no means an ordinary or a common-place } put in the extra lump of sugar to show that we 
man, and the coarser mould in which his nature } 3 are reconciled.” 

had been cast, was much better adapted to this They jested and made merry as the happy of 
earthly sphere in which we dwell, hemmed in} their age should do, and Mrs. Davenant looked 
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on with smiling satisfaction, no restraint to their § 
mirth or enjoyment. N 
«Oh, [had quite forgotten!” exclaimed Robert, 
S 
N 


wr. 


suddenly. ‘*Wait a moment, May!” 

‘He drew out of his loose sack a small package, : 
and untying it held up a couple of neatly bound § 
volumes. 

“New books!” said May; ‘‘I wanted something 
to read.” : 

«Yes, but listen—‘Poems, by Walter Sea- : 
ford!” $ 

“Give me the book—do! Another volume of 
poems! isn’t it astonishing, Mrs. Davenant?” 

“They were published in England,” said 
Robert, ‘‘but a friend sent me an early copy. 
They beat his other books all hollow—oh, he’s 
yery famous now—he’s written a play that had 
great success—only fancy it.” 

“Just to think I never saw him, and he so in- : 
timate with my guardian,” said May; ‘‘but he $ 
hurried off to Europe while I was away.” 

“Well, we’ve got his poetry at all events,” re- 
turned Robert, ‘‘it’s better than he—such an 
odd fellow as he was.” 

Then they opened the book and began to read. 
May’s cheek glowing with enthusiasm, and Robert 
himself looking excited and moved. 

“But it is so sad,” May said, almost below her ; 
breath; ‘oh! how unhappy he must be.” 

“But a Rapenaess, reckless misery unworthy } 
of a man,” said Mrs. Davenant; ‘‘he must have ‘| 

s 





suffered though, poor fellow.” 
“If you want gloom, hear this,” said Robert. 


“Have I no place in life? Oh, God of light, 
I struggle on this dim, chaotic shore— 

Send down one gleam amid this fearful night, 
And give a trust in man or Heaven once more. 





Repel this fatal gloom where madness lies, : 
And leaves me shrinking ’neath its fevered breath! 
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“Oh, I don’t know! but I am very sure Mr. 
Seaford is unhappy.” 

“‘Mr. Jeffrys says a bilious man always is,” 
said Mrs. Davenant; and then the two children 

—for they were little else—laughed again—not 
that they were unsympathizing or slow to feel— 
but from very light-heartedness. 

They read on again till May was weeping from 
a vague sadness, and Robert closed the book in- 
dignant with any man who could bring tears into 
her eyes, even by his poetry. 

‘‘Here is another book, May—a novel, that is 
dividing popular favor in England with Seaford’s 
poems. ‘Resignation,’ by Catharine Graham.” 

‘“‘What a singular name!—but as sad as pos- 
sible.” 

He opened the book and read on until the 


3 gathering twilight rendered it impossible to dis- 


tinguish the words. Then they entered the 
house, and continued the perusal of that book, 
which filled May’s whole soul with the interest 
fiction possesses for the young. They read aloud 
by turns, and Mrs. Davenant sat listening—so 
the evening swept on into night, and the full 
moon glided slowly up into the heavens, as their 
young hearts were gliding toward the zenith of 
the invisible life to come. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Pacixa up and down his solitary room, rest- 
less and impatient—the old fever burning in his 
eyes and lighting up the weary face, was Walter 
Seaford! 

Three years before, he had left America, had 
wandered far, won fame and distinction, but the 
nameless desire which desolated his boyhood 
was still unquieted. The dreams of the past 


——— 
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Is there no spell in watching angels’ eyes 


n Shad given place to the reality of life, but he 
To still the horror of this living death? 


* found nothing new, nothing which he had not 
before understood by those mysterious intuitions 
: which are the blessing or the curse of natures 
Slike his. The fresh laurels with which they 
* crowned his brow only cast another shadow over 
¢his heart. Praise never once dazzled him into 
‘ forgetfulness of the wearing pain within—and 
“Oh! don’t read any more,” exclaimed May. S Walter Seaford, famous and the idol of the day, 
“I can’t bear it, it’s so sad! I must ask my : was as utterly alone as the dreaming boy of six 
guardian what troubles him—I did once, and he $ years before. 
said his digestion was bad, that he would eat all : Of all these things was he meditating as he 
sorts of trash, and out of that came the poetry— 3 } paced his lonely chamber. The moonlight lay 
fancy what a speech!” $ without hazy and beautiful, the soft spring wind 
“There may be more truth in it than you g blew in at the casement, and the hum of a great 
imagine,” returned Robert, while he and Mrs. i eity was borne faintly up with a musical mur- 
Davenant laughed heartily at her look of pro- 3 3 mur like the flow of far off waters. The solitude 
found horror. ‘Don’t you think poets have to ; N Sat last became intolerable—he wanted to hear 
eat?” < voices—gay music—and hastily changing his 


In vain! No hope amid this earthly tomb— 
No answer to the anguish of our prayers— 
No power to pierce the Future’s hidden gloom, 
And know if chaos dwell beyond the stars! 


Peace, troubled sonl—oh! suffer and be still— 
Mark in the fading form how fast youth flees!— 

Look on that nearing grave so lone and chill— 
The woe is past—thou dost but drain its lees!” 
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dress, he went out into the thronged streets of } ‘Let me present you, I know her very well 
that brilliant Parisian world. : now, that’s a lie, for she is ice to everybody! At 
“Seaford, is it possible? Why, my dear boy, $ ; all events we exchange bows and polite, frozen 
I thought you had become a regular case of ; speeches—I want you to know her.” 
mysterious disappearance—I have looked for; ‘Another time,” said Seaford, hastily; «not 
you everywhere except in the newspapers and $ now.” 
la morgue—those I intended to search in the$ «But she so seldom goes out, you may not 
morning! Delighted to find you alive, gloomy- 3 have another opportunity for weeks. I wonder 
browed as ever, and entranced by this everlast- } I never mentioned her to you, I knew there was 
ing Favorita.” : some one with whom you ought to be acquainted 
Walter was standing in one of the stalls of the } —it was that woman—come.” 
Italian Opera, where he had strayed fer want of : «Tet me alone, do!” exclaimed Walter. ‘Go 
amusement, and turned with quick gayety to} away, Duval, or we shall quarrel.” 
answer his friend. In a moment his thoughts; Duval looked at him—he understood Seaford’s 
had fied—the prima donna burst into a flood of ‘nature better than any other human being had 
song, giving him an excuse for silence, but the ; ever done, and the strange far-sightedness of 
melody was equally unheeded. A thrill passed ; his magnetic powers gave him the ability to 
like a magnetic shock through his frame, and by 3 s sympathize with and forgive that impctuous 
its revelation he knew that some event of im- § ‘manner. He turned away in silence, perplexed, 
portance was at hand; for foolish as it may $ < yet certain that some revolution was going on 
sound, there are natures so susceptible to those } ’ within the breast of his companion, and pre- 
mysterious influences which find a source in : pared to wait until the first violence of the shock 
some unknown law of our being, that they are ‘ should have passed, before he renewed his study 
thus affected by the approach of those who are g of that peculiar character, which had for a long 
to exercise a control over their destiny, whether 3 time so deeply interested him. 
for good or ill. 3 Seaford turned again toward the box where 
Seaford glanced across the house—his eyes he had been gazing. There it was still, that 
rested upon a box nearly opposite—he beheld $ 3 face, in its spiritual quiet, beyond any mere 
the face which he had twice seen, years before, : beauty that he had ever beheld. Her eyes were 
but which had haunted him like a prophetic § fixed upon the stage, but Seaford remarked the 
vision. Often had it risen in fancy before him, 3 ; expression of which Duval had spoken. She 
sometimes as palpable as now, and for an in- : did look like one who had awaited for years the 
stant he could have believed that it was only the ; $ $ coming of footsteps and the sound of a voice— 
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work of his excited imagination. awaited them in passive wretchedness, with no 
“Do you see that woman in white yonder?” } power to arouse herself from the engrossing de- 
whispered his friend. ; sire. 


Seaford was breathless beneath the startled’ How Senford’s heart went back to that lonely 
bound which his heart gave. ‘There, in that ; evening ride of the long ago, when the sight of 
box—you must know her—you remember my } that face first sent a glow to his heart like the 
powers of magnetism—I tell you that she is akin ; transitory breaking of sunlight over dark waters. 
to you! One of your countrywomen—you have Every painful memory of his past life welled up 
read her books—the first was published anony- $ on the troubled tide—every unquiet aspiration, 
mously—Ingola.” 3 3 every restless dream—then he looked again upon 

It was the romance Walter had so loved, with ; $ that broad forehead, where the bands of hair lay 
which he’ had always connected that woman’ 8} like waving light, and the tumult in his breast 


memory! ; was stilled as if by magic power. 
“Who is she?” he asked, in a tone which; . Duval turned toward him at the conclusion 
sounded indifferent and cold. 3 of the aria, and wondered at the change in his 


“‘Mrs. Graham—Catharine too—isn’t she like ; face. 
one of Shakspeare’s heroines stepped into the: ‘What has come over you?—you look——” 
real world? She interests me strangely, as she ; ‘‘How do I look?” 
does every one who comes near her. Sucheyes! <I can’t describe—I am no poet, only a pain- 
one might think she were constantly awaiting ; ter! You look as if you had found a new hope.” 
some one who never came, the sound of a voice : 3 ie Ay, a new hope,” murmured Walter, and the 
which would never reach her ear.” ; : whisper thrilled like music across his heart, “a 
“True, true, for it never comes,” muttered } new hope.” 
Walter, “never!” a say, Walter, what has happened ?—tell me, 
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CATHARINE LINCOLN. 49 
hat is it? Are you only dreaming ?—a poetic 3 He stood irresolute upon the threshold of that 
fancy perhaps.” $ new existence, which spread away into the very 
“Perhaps,” faltered Walter, and the light} depths of his life—trembling, but not so much 
aded from his eyes, the glow from his cheek— for himself as her—he feared that his own way- 
there had come the thought—if it should prove } ward destiny might cast its shadows upon all 
only a dream, a delusion like the rest. } whom he approached, and to have brought hap- 
“There, it is gone now!” exclaimed Duval. 3 piness to that woman he would have turned aside 
“Gone, gone!” repeated Seaford, turning his 3 from her path forever, even though he trampled 
gaze upon the silent occupant of the opposite box. } his own heart down in the struggle. 

“You must be mad,” said Duval; ‘do sit still, 3 *<Come,” said Duval. 
anybody would think I was speaking of some The voice of his friend, sounding low and in- 
person in the house.” distinct upon his troubled sense, like tones heard 

“You did say gone—gone!” from afar; ‘‘The curtain will rise soon, and then 

“Of course I did. I mean your face—the $ it will be too late—allons, mon amit, je vois une 
bright happiness—the new found hope.” lumiere de ton ame dans ses yeux, allons.” 

“Js it gone, Duval?” ** Allons!”’ he repeated, with reckless passion. 

“Quite gone—call it back again. Ah, nowI : «When I die, Duval, write my epitaph—not un- 
see it--where are you looking, Walter, what is : worthy, but mad.” 
iti—whom have you seen?” ; The warning was gone—the chill at his heart 

“Nothing—no one! My face isn’t a book } lost in the new glow of happiness which per- 
open for every one to read who chooses. Mind $ * vaded his whole being with its glad excess. 
your manners.” 

“I'shan’t—I choose to look! Open to read— 

Ishould say not! Egyptian hieroglyphics would CHAPTER VIII. 

be plain print in comparison with the mysterious} ‘‘Don’r touch that everlasting pen to-day, 
revelations in your face. You trust no one—you $ mistress, I am sick of the sight of it.” 

suffer and will not speak—even to me, and yet I g ‘You ought not to abuse it, Janet, we are 
think you like me better than any one else.”  $ growing quite rich through its assistance.” 

“You are a good fellow, Duval—I do like you, $ ‘And you are wearing yourself out, mistress; 
but we won’t we nmaemmmens here, if you please $ surely we’ve got money oengr now to live here 
—I hate scenes.’ N quiet and nice, since you’ve given over flitting 

“Ah, now I know you like me, because you ; about.” 
say tu instead of that cold vows—English freezes 3 ‘Ah, Janet, I have nothing now to induce me 
me—one must talk to all alike in your language.” $ to wander farther—you know well, that never in 

He looked again toward the box upon which § $this world shall I find that which I sought 80 
Walter’s gaze had been riveted. ; * long.” 

“See, see,” he said, ‘there she is still! You$ «I didn’t mean to make you think of that, 
must know that woman, she is like you, she ; mistress—don’t get sad, oh, don’t!” 
night be your sister, the same inexplicable ex- ; “Do not fear, Janet, the thought that my 
pression and manner!” ’ sister is dead brings me no pain; it was only the 

“Hold your tongue, Duval!” 3 knowledge that she was living, and that I could 

“Come with me, I am determined to present } never see her, which maddened me; now I know 
you, and having made up my mind will take no re- } that one day we shall meet where no human 
fusal. See, she is looking this way—she raises g power can part us.” 
her glass—one would think she recognized you.” $ “Ah, you are an angel, mistress, darling! 

“More likely she recognizes you; didn’t you ; Now let me lay these papers all away, and don’t 
‘sy you were acquainted with her?” touch them again this morning. See, here is a 

“No, no, it was you she looked at—I know it : book—the verses you like to read so much—take 
Was you.” } this while I go out.” 

Strange, but even in that moment Seaford | Catharine suffered the kind old woman to re- 
hesitated! The interview of whieh he had so} move the sheets of manuscript, and when she 
long dreamed was at hand, yet he trembled— was alone sat idly holding the volume the at- 
some premonition from the future seemed to ‘ tendant had placed in her hand, but making no 
moan in his ear. He felt that the whole course : effort to read. Something of the old unrest had 
of his life was to know a change—that all com- i gone out of that face, there was a patient, me- 
ing time would be colored by the events which } i lancholy sadness in the lineaments, but the fever 
thould grow out of that meeting. } and passion of grief had faded, leaving neither 
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CATHARINE LINCOLN. 
gayety nor happiness, but an unmurmuring sub- § sion of his face into one of even child-like sweg, 
mission beautiful to look upon. } ness. 

Her sister, the little child so watched and} ‘I did not think to find you at home,” 
cared for, so eagerly sought and wildly mourned, } said, in a voice whose softness a casual acquaip 
was dead—these were the tidings that came after tance would hardly have recognized, ‘so I cam 
two or three years spent in fruitless search. {in to wait for you—even to wait here is a gre 
After that she sank down wholly, prostrated by } pleasure to me.” 

a terridle illness, which was the result of toil 3 Catharine smiled dreamily, and a faint shai 
and wearisome journeyings to and fro, whenever $ of color stole into her cheeks. 

there seemed the slightest possibility of obtain- § ‘*] have been in doors all morning,” she sai, 
ing information concerning the dear one. For $ ‘in her clear, distinct tones; ‘‘I meant to hay 
weeks the angel of death hovered about her } $ written, but Janet positively forbade that, so | 
couch, and faithful Janet Brown watched upon ; have been reading I believe 

the other side; human love and tenderness were $ : ‘‘Dreaming, you mean!” 

for once rewarded, and Catharine recovered. ‘‘How do you know that?” 

She had labored faithfully, and only as those ¢ $ “By your eyes. I can see the bewildering 
who tax body and soul, devoting all her earnings § fancies playing there still.” 
to that search for her lost sister. Several works} ‘And you—what have you been doing since 
had been given to the world, attracting much at- $ last evening?” 
tention from their singularity and the genius dis- : ‘‘Wondering if last month were all a dream, 


played in their pages, and the popular favor thus : and if I must at length wake again to the suffer- 


gained had furnished her with sufficient means ; ing which went before.” 
to live at least with comfort and elegance. ‘“‘Never, I hope,” she said, gently; “never 

But the child was dead—she had nothing to $ again.” 
struggle or hope for more! At length, another ‘*No, at least I shall have the memory of these 
and not less important aim presented itself— weeks to look back upon, even fate cannot de- 
that doubt which rested upon her past—upon } prive me of that.” 
the name which she had cast aside, choosing to: ‘Fate is often kinder than man, I am not 
work one out for herself—could she live to clear } afraid of her—it is only the agency of human 
it—could the mysterious plot but be unraveled } beings that I dread.” 
and laid bare! For this she now toiled and bore} “Those I defy!” 
on; not so much for her own sake, as to leave no} ‘Because you have never been placed in 4 
stain upon the memory of her dead ‘husband in 3 position where one man could take your whole 
the minds of those to whom the misery of that : future destiny into his hands and fling it out 
time had been revealed. ; wheresoever he willed, and you powerless to 

Was there still another reason now—had life struggle against the misery forced upon you, un- 
suddenly caught a gush of sunlight which never $ able even to point the source from whence it 
brightened it before? ‘ came.” 

A month had passed since her meeting with ; ‘“«T cannot understand that—it is one of those 
that passionate-souled poet, whose lays had so mysterious allusions which you make at times 
long thrilled her heart with their fervid eloquence 3 ; but never explain—I will not have you sadden 
‘—a month in which had been concentrated a: § yourself on me this morning! I wonder if you 
whole life of rest and happiness to the fiery : know how much happiness you have given me 
heart of that youth who had so long sought in $ during these weeks!” 
vain the likeness of that ideal form which $ ; ‘Have Tindeed? You make me very happy 
reigned supreme within his bosom. < when you tell me that I yet possess the power of 

Was it of these weeks that she dreamed, sit- $ giving pleasure to any living soul, Mr. Seaford.’ 
ting there in her silence, with those earnesteyes} ‘You promised not to call me by that cold, 
seeming to look far beyond the present scene, to g formal name—say Walter!” 
catch a glow from the tranquil beauty whereon$ He sat down on a low ottoman at her feet, 
she gazed? 3 with that winning childishness of manner which 

There was a low knock at the door, and unan- § * he could assume at will, but which hed nothing 
nounced, Walter Seaford entered the chamber. : ‘ unmanly i in it. 

‘That month had changed him greatly; the worn, ; ; ‘‘Walter,” she murmured; ‘‘it is a pleasant 
tired look about the eyes was gone—the prond, ; name, I do not wonder you like to hear it.” 

impatient curving of the mouth had softened} ‘It sounds very sweet to me when you repeat 
into a smile, which changed the whole expres- * it,” he replied, not in the tone of one paying § 
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CATHARINE LINCOLN. 51 
a a ann rr een PARANA ARAN ever 
ompliment, but raising his eyes to her face full 3 if imposing silence upon herself, motioned him 
f beautiful revelations, to which no language : to proceed. 
ould have given expression. : So he sat and read to her those burning poe- 
«What a feeling of quiet and peace there is in 3 sies, while her face was as a glass in which he 
spring morning like this!” she said, glancing } saw mirrored every varying emotion called up 
put of the window where the sunlight lay golden; by his tones. All that pleasant afternoon he 
nd warm. $ read from those newly written pages, which had 
«J never felt it before these last weeks,” Sea- 3 taken a more lofty flight than anything that had 
ord replied; ‘‘spring has always been pecu-; gone before; pausing at times to look down into 
iarly sad to me—I was more restless and impa- ‘ the beautiful eyes from whence his soul had 
tient than during any other season.” « drank the inspiration which prompted that poom, 
“But now?” Catharine said, as if she under-$ and listening to the broken words of apprecia- 
stood that which he would have added, and was ; tion which were often murmured amid her tears 
pleased with it, “‘but now?” ‘ —tears that had no bitterness or grief in them, 
“Ah, now, all is ‘so different! As I sit here} but which, found their source in the enthusiasm 
at your feet, the very sunlight seems to warm : and tenderness awakened by his lines. 
my heart as it never did before; but my sun-{ He ceased at length and closed the volume, 
shine is within this chamber.” $ waiting for a moment in a silence which Catha- 


s 
s 


That peculiar light which in moments of en- 3 rine did not strive to break. 
thusiasm illuminated her countenance, flooded it ‘Shall I complete the tragedy?” he asked, at 
with its soft glow as he spoke—no one could length; ‘is it equal to my last one?” 
have called her plain in that moment, and to one § $ “You feel, you know that it is immeasurably 
that saw and understood the purity of soul which $ $ superior—you could not leave it unfinished if 
shone broad and lambent in her clear eyes, she § you would.” 
yas more than beautiful. : “It is superior,” he replied, ‘‘because I have 

“You are Shakspeare’s Catharine,” he said, § caught my inspiration from a higher source—I 
smiling up at her till the sweetness of her face thought of you as I wrote, and in the intervals 
semed reflected in his own; “you seem to stand § of my labor I have sat down in the sunshine of 
so wholly apart from the world that I never 3 your presence unti! my whole soul was kindled 
think of you as breathing and moving by the $ with it.” 
same petty laws which shackle the rest of us} She was silent again, but the moss-roses 
poor mortals here.” : blooming on her table wore no richer bloom 

She shook her head, but not sadly, there was } than that upon her cheek. 

a spell in that quiet scene which kept her heart $ : “You feel this, Catharine, you know what 
from going back to the harrowing memories that } $ you have become to me—you know how I have 
had made her wretchedness during all those ; sought you for years, how my soul pined for 
years. the meeting which fate had so long denied. I 

“You were to read to me this morning,” she $ felt as if I had not yet begun to live, as if the 

sid; “have you forgotten your promise?” 3 suffering and unrest of all those years were only 

“Do I ever forget? It is only a fragment from 3 3 wild dream, from which I should awaken when 
my new tragedy—I want your advice and assist- } any voice could reach my engl that would have 
ance.” power to break the spell 

“I who have never written a line of poetry—{ ‘I know that feeling,” she murmured, “I 
the idea of my advising you!” know it well!” 

“You have never written a page which was$ ‘Always when I awaited that voice I seemed 
hot teeming with it! I don’t consider that lan- {to hear the utterance of your tones, that ideal 
flage must be divided into a certain number of : shape that haunted me took the likeness of those 
feet and lines in order to be poetry.” 3 features seen only for a moment, but which 

“Tam glad you think so—I was afraid it was 3 stamped themselves indelibly upon my heart.” 
only another of my heresies which gave me the} He paused for a moment, but the power upon 
belief. But come, I must not be cheated out of ; his soul would not allow him to remain silent— 
nyreading. Take this easy-chair—poets should ; he must give release to the pent-up feelings 
have lofty seats.” 8 which swelled like sunlit waves within his 

“It becomes a throne since you have sat in ; bosom. 
it,” he replied, sinking into the chair from which ¢ : «That past seems—lI can hardly realize that 
the had risen. Catharine sat down onthe otto- 3 it was I who thus suffered and struggled! Tell 
nan by his side, and making @ pretty gesture as ‘ me that I shall never be condemned to return to 

















BEAUTY AND LOVE. 
it—promise me that you will keep me from that ; to have startled you—sorry that my appearang 
terrible agony which was like madness.” $ should have disturbed any one.” 

“If I have any power to bring you peace it} “Mrs. Graham,” Walter said, turning towarj 
shall never come upon you again,” she replied, } her, ‘‘this is my guardian and best friend—\y 
in a low, steady voice, which was like an inward Jeffrys.” 
prayer; ‘‘never again.” $ Mr. Jeffrys bowed low, but the smile on his 

‘*Blesgs you for those words, Catharine! Dur- : face seemed to wither everything on which it 
ing these weeks I have lived so wholly in their $ fell. Catharine did not stir—she was gazing 
happiness, I have scarcely told you of my past.” ; forward in blank dismay. Seaford looked from 

“The past,” she answered, and her clasped } one to another in silent questioning, lost in asto- 
hands began to tremble, ‘the past!” $ nishment at the singular scene. 

‘«‘But you know how I have suffered, and you $ “Walter,” Mr. Jeffrys whispered, “‘you must 
will not condemn me! Speak to me, Catharine, 3 go with me at once—do not hesitate—you have 
assure me that this is » intoot the real life—tell ¢a heavy stake in this.” He took up Seaford’s 
me that you love me.’ ; hat and gently pushed him toward the door, “[ 

‘Your words have wakened me,” sie said, in 3 am very sorry that Mrs. Graham does not re- 
a changed tone, and the light went out of her member an old acquaintance!” 
face, leaving it pale and cold; “‘why did you: ‘Old acquaintance!” gasped Walter. 
break the spell with that terrible word? I too ; Catharine struggled to her feet—as of old the 
have had a past—a past of which you know $ indomitable pride swept across her face. 
nothing, but I can be silent no longer.” ‘‘I remember you,” she said, in a distinct, 

“Tell me only that you love me “4 measured tone, ‘“‘I remember you!” 

‘Hush, Walter—that past, that past!—will ‘‘Hereafter I shall hope to be allowed to re- 
that gulf separate us ?—will——” new that acquaintance,” he continued, with the 

“There is no gulf so deep,” he interrupted, § same smile. ‘Seaford, I am sorry, but import- 
“that my great love cannot bridge it over—no { ant business depends upon your haste.” 
cloud so dark that the sunshine beyond will not “One moment,” exclaimed Walter, “I will 
disperse it.” join you in an instant—go on.” 

He rose from his seat and would have taken} ‘‘I fear I must be rude enough to insist—your 
her to his heart, scarcely heeding the almost 3 presence is necessary, and the moments are pre- 
terrified expression of her face. cious—I am sure Mrs. Graham will excuse you!” 

“Catharine,” he murmured, ‘“‘my Catharine!” 3} She made no answer—she was looking forward 

Before she could answer or stir: from her $ again with that dreary, expressionless gaze. 
shrinking attitude the door opened, and without “Mrs. Graham—Catharine!” exclaimed Sea- 
warning some one entered the chamber; the? ford; but Mr. Jeffrys laid a firm hand upon his 
sound aroused them—each looked toward the $ arm. 
door—Walter started forward in amazement, but “Mrs. Graham will pardon your unceremo- 
Catharine sank back in her seat, pale and rigid } nious departure,” he said, very quietly. 
as if some ghost of past suffering had suddenly} That voice made her shiver from head to foot, 
started up before her—there in the door-way, 3 as if a chill blast had swept across the spring air. 
calm and impassive, stood Mr. Jeffrys!” g ‘“*Go,” she said, ‘go, Walter!” 

\Is it possible?” Seaford exclaimed, after the} ‘‘I shall see you again very soon, very soon!” 
first instant of surprise, and going toward him: Mr. Jeffrys drew him away, while Catharine 
with his hand extended. ‘(Can this be you?” $ sunk back in her seat, those white lips murmur 

‘*I believe so,” he replied, returning his greet- ? ing still, 
ing, but with his eyes fixed upon the woman who? ‘Go, Walter—it is forever!” 
seemed suddenly frozen to silence. ‘‘I am sorry > (10 BE CONTINUED.) 
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BEAUTY AND LOVE. 


BY Cc. L. THOMPSON. 


< 
Grntiy—gently falls the snow, Gently—gently flowers grow, 
Gently robing earth in white; When the snow has passed away, 
So the folds of Beauty flow So Love’s flowers will ever blow, 
O’er the soul, like robes of lig. When Youth and Beauty both decay. 
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THE YOUNG AMAZON. 


BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


“Kare, if you think Iam going to admire your, Kate told her troubles, concluding with “Oh, 
rueful face :n silence any longer, you are mis- } Harry, tell me how to make him hate me!” 


” ‘*Can’t think of any way, upon my honor; if a 
description of the young gentleman, whom you 
say you have not seen for six years, will help 
you any, here it is: Walter Elliot is very good- 
looking, excessively refined, and very dandified; 
thinks ladies should be the pink of neatness, 
sweetness, quiet obedience and submission; by 
the way, Kate, if you marry him you must cal- 
culate to give up shooting and riding.” 

While Harry had been speaking, Kate’s face 
had brightened up wonderfully: as he finished, 
she sprang up, clapping her hands together, and 
cried, 

“Tve hit it!” 

‘Hope you didn’t hurt it much,” said Flora. 

“But,” said Harry, “I thought this matter 
was all arranged. I promised to call him out 
and shoot him.” 

‘‘Nonsense, Harry! but set your mind at rest; 
I’ve hit upon a tip-top scheme. Here Adam! 
Adam!” she cried, waving her hand to a man 
who was weeding in the garden below them, 

“Why not ?” ‘harness up Billy in the earry-all. Harry, you 

“Oh, I thought you knew all about it. Wal-} shall drive me into town. I want a whole lot of 
er Elliot is my father’s brother’s son; my father ; things. Let me see: I want a black wig, some 
and uncle had one sister, an old maid, very § : wainut dye, a more jockey-looking cap, a pair 
wealthy. About three years ago she died, and } Sof green spectacles for Flora, a larger riding- 
left her money to Walter and myself, if we mar- } $ whip—— : 
ried each other. Father is rich; so is waste} ‘‘Kate Elliot,” said Flora, seizing her by the 
George, but whoever of us refuses the other loses ; shoulders, and looking straight into her face, 
aunt Lizzie’s money. Last week Walter became $ ‘‘have you taken leave of your senses?” 
of age, and, as I am seventeen, our respective ; ‘No, I’m only considering how to take leave 
papas have concluded that we are old enough to g of my lover; but come, we must dress for a drive, 
settle this matter, so Walter comes to-morrow. } and as we go to town, I will tell you both my 
Father, who was obliged to leave home this plan.” 
morning, charged me not to refuse my cousin, The next day, in the afternoon, Walter Elliot 
ind if he should take a fancy to me, Harry ; § arrived at his uncle’s house. Flora met him at 
ee the door, and introduced herself as Miss Straight- 

“I thought Harry was at the bottom of it; but ; lace, Miss Elliot’s companion. She was dressed 
talk of angels—here he comes.” yin a high-necked dark dress, with a plain linen 

The new-comer, a tall, handsome young man, collar, wore a white muslin cap, coming close 
Harry Grahame, and Kate’s husband elect, in : around her face, and a pair of green spectacles. 
case the formidable cousin did not propose, 3 ? When they entered the parlor, they found Harry 
rung up the steps of the balcony, and seated $ extended on the sofa, and he also was completely 
timself between the two young ladies. : : metamorphosed. A jockey’s dress, red wig, 

“What's the matter? Katy darling; -you look highly rouged cheeks, and a large patch over one 
wgubrious!” was his first question. s eye, altered him beyond recognition. 


taken! 

The speaker was a very beautiful little blonde, 
Miss Flora Hastings by name, and the person 
she addressed was her most intimate friend, Miss 
Kate Elliot. Our heroine, Kate, is of medium 
height, with a perfect figure, tiny hands and feet, 
and free, graceful movements. She had large 
hazel eyes, @ brilliantly fair complexion, with a 
rich color in her cheeks, dark, chesnut hair, fall- 
ing in large, thick curls upon her neck, and 
most beautiful features. 

“Well, Flora,” she said, with a deep sigh, 
“Walter Elliot is coming to-morrow.” 

“Well?” 

“Father has gone to New York for a fortnight, 
and my cousin Walter is coming to propose to 
me——” 

“Well?” 

“Well, well! It ain’t well, it’s very ill. I 
lon’t want to marry him!” 

“Then refuse him!” 

“T can’t!” 
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54 THE YOUNG AMAZON. 

‘Mr. Elliot,” said Flora, ‘“‘allow me to intro- ; east window. Walter looked another way; th 
duce you to Mr. Patrick O’Bryan, Miss Kate’s § pistol which had no ball was fired; and thy 
instructor in riding and shooting.” ‘ Kate caught up the apple and triumphantly ¢. 

“The top of the day to ye,” said Pat, lazily ; hibited the hole in it. The next moment “thy 
rising, and shaking Walter’s hand vigorously. 3 fellow” was taking his bet. 

“Ido not see my fair cousin here,” said the “Could you aim a pistol at my head?” }y 
discomfited dandy. whispered. 

‘Oh, Kate!” said the pretended Irishman; ‘*No,” was the reply; ‘“‘cousin Walter really 
‘she’s about somewhere.” believed the little stone you fired at his hat wai 

At this instant the report of a pistol was } my ball. Now, you get out of the way with Flo 
heard. Walter’s hat turned round on his head, } as soon as you can.” ; 
and then fell to the ground. j “If you please, Miss Kate,” said a little stable 

“Hit it, by Jove!” cried Kate’s voice, and then $ boy, putting his head in at the door, ‘the ches- 
a figure sprang in through the window, and the : nut filly has got the staggers!” 
same voice said, ‘‘Why, man, have you no more ‘‘What!” cried Kate, seizing the boy by the 
manners than to keep your hat on before$collar, and dragging him into the room. 
Straighty?” ‘«What!” she cried again, with a scream of pas- 

I said Kate’s voice; for the figure was very sion. ‘How dare you come here croaking?” 
little like Kate. Her own brown curls were con- 3 and she plied the riding-whip about. his shoul- 
cealed under a black wig, which was arranged ; ders, till the poor fellow thought his promised 
in a very blowzy, unpicturesque manner; her $ dollar was hard earned. 
little jockey cap was placed jauntily on one side} ‘If you please,” sobbed the unfortunate vie- 
of her head; her dark, green riding-habit, $ tim, “the groom sent me, and he says, what 
although it fitted admirably, was torn in several shall he do? Oh, dear Miss Kate! please! how 
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places, and revealed a pair of gaiters, two or} that whip stings! Oh, ow! oh ”” and a long 
three sizes too large for the pretty feet they : drawn howl completed the sentence. 

covered; and her own fair complexion was dyed$ ‘Pat, dear,” said Kate, ‘will you go see 
to the hue of an Indian. § about the filly: and you, stupid,” she added, 


‘*How d’ye do, coz?” said Kate, carelessly, as ’ speaking to the boy, “‘see if you can take my 
she threw her gauntlets upon the table. ‘Oh!’ gloves and whip into my room. Gracious! how 
she cried, pointing to a curl upon the top of her $ my hair is blowzed by riding!” she said, as soon 
cousin’s head, and at the same time drawing } as she was alone with her cousin. ‘Oh! Wal- 
another pistol from her belt, “‘what a splendid 3 ter,” and she popped down beside him, ‘I want 
shot. What will you bet now, coz, that I can’t : to tell you all about my ride this morning. You 
singe that curl, and not touch your face!” and } see, there was a party went to see Mr. Peters 
she pointed the pistol full at the dandy’s head. ; and Irunarace. I bet my diamond pin against 

“Cousin, for Heaven's sake don’t shoot!” a gold chain on @ steeple-chase. Well, we 
cried the horrified Walter. ; started! First, there was a run on level ground, 

“Not shoot! Why not? Nonsense, I will} then a ditch to leap, then a fence and ditch, then 
shoot, but make your bet first.” Sa hedge and fence, and then all three at once. 

«Excuse me, I decline being made a target of, ’ Off we went; Selim pulled to take the lead, but 
at the risk of having my brains blown out.” $I held him in, until we came to the fence: over 

‘‘What risk? I’m sure to hit. Pat, you put 3 we went, in fine style; but my habit caught on 
something on your head, and let Walter see é nail, and tore this great piece out, and it is 
what a shot Iam; name a bet first.” ; hanging there now for aught I know. I vow! 

“Well,” said Harry, ‘‘if you hit, I kiss you; 3 See the chain, is it not a beauty? When we are 
if you miss, you kiss me.” $ married I must have plenty of riding! I adore 

‘*Kiss that fellow!” groaned Walter. 3 riding and shooting. There! I forgot that curl; 

‘Call me a fellow again, and I’ll pitch you 3 do stand up now, that’s a good fellow; you know 
out of the window!” shouted Harry. 3what a shot lam. When we are married—” 

**Come, come gentlemen, don’t quarrel,” said § « Zounds, cousin, we never will be married.” 
Kate, ‘‘Pat, I agree to your bet. Here, put} A flash of triumph shot over Kate’s face. 
this apple on your head, and kneel down before } ‘‘Nonsense, man; don’t get into a passion. 
the east window.” ; You know we must get married. Why pa won't 

A close observer could have seen a hole in the } let me flirt a bit, because I’m engaged to you; 
apple piercing it from side to side. Harry took : and so I can only coquette with Mr. Peters and 
it, put it on his head, and knelt down before the * Pat, and Joe Sanders, and—and—ob, cousin, do 
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smooth down that curl, it really is too tantaliz- sas quiet a girl as I can if you will only stay. 
ing. I will play for you,” and catching up a $ Here come my friends.” 
French horn that was on the piano, she blew § Harry and Flora passed through a second in 
such a blast that Walter clapped both hands over } troduction in propria persona without exciting 
his ears. : the least suspicion, and Kate left them to enter- 
“Qh, cousin,” cried the hoyden, throwing} tain her cousin while she went to change her 
down the horn, and dragging him to the win- 3 dress. 
dow, ‘‘see, there is my groom with the chesnut} When she returned, she wore a white dress 
filly, as well as ever he was. Won’t I give it to 3 with short sleeves and low neck, and her clean 
that little liar for scaring me so? Only let me $ face and hands looked whiter than ever from the 
catch him, and I'll cure him of lying for one 3 contrast they afforded to their late dyed state. 
while. Ain’t he a beauty, cousin? When we{ The ugly black wig was gone, and her own 
are married, you must give him the very best 3 brown curls fell in rich profusion over her snowy 
place in your stable; and oh! cousin, I want a 3 shoulders; a tiny pair of exquisitely fitting slip- 
sulky like James Brown’s when we are married; 3} pers completed her fascinations. 
pa won’t let me have one now; but I mean todo} Walter arose in perfect astonishment. 
just as I please when we are married.” 3 “Oh! cousin,” said Kate, holding out both 
“We never will be married,” screamed the} hands, “I am delighted to find you still here. 
unfortunate dandy. ‘I’d as lieve marry the} What!” she exclaimed, as he imprinted a kiss 
Witeh of Endor.” ; upon her lips, ‘‘you are willing to give me some 
“Yes; but, cousin, we must be married; we ; cousinly regard then.” 
are engaged.” 3 The evening passed pleasantly with music and 
“J will write to your father, declining the : conversation, and Walter stayed three weeks with 
alliance.” Shis charming cousin. All that time he did not 
“Don’t, cousin; he would scold so. But if you : know whether to be furiously jealous of Harry, 
insist, there are pen, ink, and paper: but don’t, § or to congratulate himself upon an escape from 
please, be too hard on me.” a wife who could shoot and ride like his cousin 
“There, Kate, there is the note, and now I: Kate. Flora, who admired his face, figure and 
have the honor of wishing you a very good day.” $ manners, had a share in making him finally 
“Nay, nay, cousin, you must not go. You adopt the latter course of thinking, and about 
came to stay some weeks, and you shall not B03 : the time that Kate became Mrs. Graham, Wal- 
to-night. I expect Mr. Graham and Miss Hast- eter carried the lovely Flora to share his city 
ings to spend the evening with me, and I will be : home. 
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THE LOVED. 
BY E. E. LAY. 


Wuere are they gone—the best beloved of earth— And when the revel and the song pass by, 
The young—the beautiful—the wondrous fair, And forms of grace to notes of joy are led, 

With all the music of their kindly mirth, Shall memory bring before thy spirit’s eye 
And loving laughter on the joyous air? The spiritual beauty of the dead; 

Where are they gone? The earth is dim and lone, And restless longings for the lost shall be 

As though the sunshine of its skies had flown. The heart companion of thy revelry. 


We list, at eve, beneath the whispering vine, And oft and oftener will thy weary soul 
And breathe their names, yet hear no fond reply, Pant through the prison of its clay to break, 
Till the heart sickens with the slow decline And strive with upward wing to reach their goal, 
Of hopes that blossomed but to droop and die. And all the sweetness of their sphere partake— 
And deep it feels, that through the shadowy years, That sphere of love, where soul communion high 
Its strength must faint beneath the weight of tears. Is not of earth, and is not born to dis. 


The loved! the loved! Oh, heart of trusting youth, Yet must life’s duties on; nor vain regret, 

Hast thou the power thine image to forget? Nor sorrow’s power thy pilgrim feet may stay! 
Has not the tablet of thy bosom’s truth Faith has for thee a glorious promise yet— 

The dear impression all too deeply set? A prize that knows no shadow nor decay; 
Aye, thou may’st smile again, but never more, ; But when thy bosom weeps its treasures gone, 
As thy glad spirit smiled with those of yore, Look up, and say, “My God, thy will be done.” 








KING PHILIP’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Mrs. Ann 8S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.) 
CHAPTER I. $ and could not be made to comprehend what one 

Tue house of Samuel Parris, the minister of § meant, though she had lived with the minister 
the church of Salem, stood in a solitary place, a} at Salem since Abigail was an infant—hers was 
little out of the village, which lay between it a wilder and more romantic religion—the Manitou 
and the sea, whose interminable beat could be: of the Indians was her god, and she read his 
heard throbbing like a pulse along the beach. word in the leaves of the forest and the rush of 

When everything was still, and the hum of $ the mountain stream. With her, treachery to 
insects asleep in the forest, which, boundless as 3 the whites was faith to the Indian. Had Judas 
the blue ocean, stretched in an opposite direction, betrayed his enemy, she would have considered 
dark and teeming with mysterious shadows, then, g him a hero; but to betray his Master—old Tituba 
especially, the sweep of these waves, coming } could not have understood that! 
with distinctness to the minister’s house, and 3 “You look like her now,” whispered the 
blending with the shiver of the forest leaves, $ woman, folding her hands over her knees, and 
and the cry of such birds as sing to the dark- ; rocking back and forth on the floor, as she 
ness, rendered the night-time one of peculiar : always did when about to talk of the past. 
mournfulness in that out-of-the-way dwelling. $ ‘*My mother—do I look like her?” said Abi- 

But the young girl who sat in the little family $ gail. 
room, late one autumn night, had learned to love § ‘*About the eyes, when there is trouble in 
the dark hours, and so listened to the throb of $ ; them; but hers were blue, like a periwinkle in the 
those waves with strange sympathy. The dull : morning, while yours are darker, and change so.” 
tick of an old ebony clock, whose coffin-like’ ‘And her—that other woman—that grand, 
frame was heavy with carvings, seemed answer- $ § sweet- -spoken woman, whose spirit will not rest— 
ing the eternal anthem with its small voice, like a § ; * Anna Hutchinson—my grandmother? Have you 
human mind striving to answer the universe of } seen her, Tituba?” 

God; and the petty sound irritated her‘nerves, 3 “Yes, when the warriors brought her into the 
while the everlasting sweep, afar off, made her : forest for sacrifice. I was there. I watched the 
heart swell and her eye kindle. ; woman, while they gathered pitch pine-knots, 

As Abigail Williams, for such was the name of and scattered turpentine over the wood which 
the young girl, sat waiting, an old Indian woman, ; the braves heaped on her death fire!” 
the only female servant of the minister’s house-} ‘Did they torture her?” 
hold, came into the room, and sat down on the $ ‘‘No. The wood was piled high; the Pequod 
floor at her feet. The woman did not speak, but ; women had brought heaps of pitch pine; the 
lifted her face, wrinkled like a dried plum, to g warriors, who held her and her little ones, came 
that of the young girl, and waited to be ad-3 : forward, ready to throw them on the flames to- 
dressed. The large, earnest eyes of Abby Wil- ; S gether; they only waited for the chief!” 
liams looked down upon the Indian. ‘‘ And she stood ready for this terrible death?” 

“Tt is late, Tituba,” she said, ‘‘the clock has ; broke in Abigail. ‘‘Was she brave, or was it only 
struck eleven, and no sign of his coming!” s in speech that she proved valiant?” 

‘He will be here—Wohpee would have ont “Brave! The warriors grew proud of their 
home long ago, if anything had kept the young victim, she looked death so grandly in the face. 
king away. Are you sleepy, Abigail?” } The chief came, and his eye flamed brightly 

“Sleepy! no, I shall;never be sleepy again. } when he saw her. She was worthy of the death 
The knowledge of who I am, and what they are ° fire they had kindled in his honor.” 
in whose bosom I have slept all my life, keeps | ‘And he, a king, stood by and saw this brave 


rest away from me—I know well how Judas felt woman tortured?” 


when he sold his Lord.” “‘Why, would you have them offer a meaner 
—— shook her head. She had no Bible, S victim before the sachem?” 
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“Jt was a fearful cruelty,” said Abigail, shud- ; made the woman’s heart soft. She could have 
dering. 3 cried, but that the females of her race are 

“She was brave for herself, but not for her ’ ashamed of tears. When your grandmother saw 
children,” continued Tituba. ‘‘When her little this, she stooped and whispered, ‘Take them 
ones clung around her, holding to her garments, away, and you shall fire the pile; you shall kill 
ale and terror-struck, she flung up her arms, 3 me with your own hands if it will please you.’ 
aad called aloud for some one to take them away $ ‘‘So the Pequod woman took the two children, 
and save them from the torture. She asked the 3 one a young girl, the other a little thing so high; 
warriors to think of all their powers, and heap ; and led them away to her own lodge. When she 
ihe pain on her; she would bear everything; 3 went back to the death fire it was flaming high. 
they might be days killing her; only take her ; The warriors had drawn close around it; the 
children away, and keep them out of sight and ; trees above were heavy with smoke, and crisping 
hearing, while she died!” $in the hot wind. Anna Hutchinson was ascend- 

“And did no one take compassion on her—} ing the death pyre. Her arms were tied with 
even those warriors, fiends incarnate?” $thongs of bark, and her hair was thick with 

“The same blood that burned in their veins, } silver threads that shone in the light; for the 
beats in yours,” answered the Indian woman, S flames had already seized upon her garments 
severely. ‘*Who took compassion on her, when $ and were creeping up the folds, hissing as they 
she was tied to a cart and whipped by constables $ went. She stood firm, looking toward the path 
from village to village, like a vicious hound? $ where her little ones had disappeared. When 
Ask yourself if the death fire was not mercy } the woman came back she called out, with a 
compared to that! The warriors knew how to $ great sob, ‘My children, my children!’ ‘They 
respect her courage; but her own people mocked 3 are safe in my lodge,’ answered the Pequod 
while they tortured her.” $ woman. 

“Both were horrible. But her little children? ; “‘Then the hot flames surged up, and the war- 
My mother was one of those helpless creatures— 3 riors saw a smile break over Anna Hutchinson’s 
she told me so!” $ face, while her hands, which had broken loose 

“There was a lawin our tribe, maiden, by 3from the thongs, were folded softly over her 
which a bereaved mother might adopt a captive, ; bosom, veiled by the golden cloud of fire. The 
if she wished, in place of the child she had $ Pequod woman was young, and had a soft heart. 
buried. By the side of the sachem stood a} She could not bear to see the woman who had 
woman, who had lost a child, bright as the May 3 brought back her child writhing in the flames. 
blossom; and her heart was heavy with grief } So she sprang into the fire and cleft that broad, 
when she saw a little girl, with hair like the : white forehead open with her tomahawk. It 
sunbeams, clinging to that wretched woman, } was a terrible kindness, but she was glad when 
with its eyes, large like those of a young fawn } it was done.” 
turned on the fire. Maiden, Manitou sometimes ‘It was a brave, a kind act,” cried Abby, while 
sends the soul of a dead child home again } the tears, that had stood in her eyes, flashed 
in another form, when its mother’s heart is $ downward like unstrung diamonds. ‘‘And was 
breaking—the woman knew that her child had ; this the woman who died uttering curses, and 
wandered back from the great hunting ground, 3 denouncing her persecutors; and whose male- 
with its hair turned golden, and its eyes blue } dictions cling to my own life? Tituba, tell me! 
like the sky in summer. So she went to the } Did you hear Anna Hutchinson’s curse come out 
chief with many tears, and asked for her child. ; from those death flames?” 

The same mother bore the Pequod sachem, and{ ‘‘No, maiden—that was wrung from her when 
the woman who claimed the little girl: so he : her family were butchered at Aquiday, to which 
gave her leave to take, not only the golden- $ place she had been driven by the people of Bos- 
haired child, but both Anna Hutchinson’s chil-{ ton. Then she grew mad, and words fell from 
dren. The other was a brave girl, who stood Sher lips like hot coals; for the sight of her man- 
between her little sister and the flames, till her } gled children made her a prophetess; but after- 
hands and clothes were scorched by them.” 3 ward, when the two youngest and bravest of her 
‘And the Indian woman took them both?” : children were safe, she broke into smiles amid 
“They would not be torn apart. When Anna} the flames, and so died!” 
Hutchinson saw this, she beckoned the Indian 3 The old woman spoke in the Indian language, 
Woman, and besought her to take the two sisters } and her narrative took a depth and force which 
deep into the forest, where they would not hear é no modern tongue can reach. Abby Williams 
her death cries. The sight of thot little child sat trembling under the influence of the fearful 
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picture she had drawn, for the blood of Anna; fearful thing have I become, I, Abigail Wil- 
Hutchinson beat loud in her heart. $ liams.” 

‘And the Pequod woman—where did she go} “No, not Abigail Williams. That name was 
with the children?” 3 given in the meeting-house, out there, and does 

“She took them to her lodge, and loved them § : not belong to ee Philip’s daughter. He called 
both as her own children. But when her tribe ; < her Mahasha.” 
was broken up, and Uncas dead, she wandered} ‘Yes,’ said Abby, and her head fell forward 
with them among such fragments of the Pequods $ ‘upon her bosom in deep despondency, “that is 
as still dwelt in the old hunting-grounds. But my name; it is burned upon my heart! All the 
the elder maiden never took kindly to the woods; $ waters of the ocean would not wash it out.” 
her heart turned to her mother’s people; and she ; She looked up again, after a little, with some 
pined for a sight of them. The Indian woman } thing of animation. 
had a soft heart; so she came with the maiden} ‘But the Pequod Indian—what became of 
and her little sister to the séa-shore, to find a : her? If the savior of my mother is alive, I 
home for them among the whites.” $ must see her!” 

«Ah me! I know it all,” cried Abby. ‘They $ Tituba cowered down to the floor again. 
came here into this very town. She, my mother,} ‘She could not help it. They tore the two 
was driven forth to the wilderness, as her mother $ children apart. One was drawn into the forest; 
had been, driven with the constable’s scourge. $the other was carried into the meeting- house, 
She was found almost dying in the woods by : and baptized with a new name, by the very 
King Philip, who made her his wife. I know $ hands that had driven her sister to the woods. 
how he fought and died, leaving that woman a} In this golden-haired child, the soul of her own 
widow with two children. One, a noble boy, : offspring had entered. How could she leave it 
was sold into slavery, and toiled up to manhood $ to follow the other? Were not the wolves and 
under the hot sun of Bermuda, from which he $ panthers more merciful than the men who kept 
has but just escaped to be a fugitive and an out- ; the little one? The Indian woman went into the 
east in the woods, where his father had reigned. } edge of the woods, and built herself a bark wig- 
The other was brought by the dying widow to 3} wam; she gathered shells from the beach and 
this dwelling, and left with the golden-haired strung them into wampum, which was money, as 
daughter of Anna Hutchinson, who had become ; gold is now. She gathered willows from the 
the wife of her sister’s judge, Samuel Parris. The 3 } brook, and made baskets which she carried on 
fair minister’s wife, and King Philip’s widow, met } her back to the village, thus gaining a sight of 
in this very room. The widow was dying from ; the little one. Sometimes she would go into the 
exposure, grief, and starvation; and fled to find ; meeting-house, that she might catch a glimpse 
shelter for her child before she joined her hus- } of the beautiful one, who was possessed of her 
band. From her cold lips, the minister’s wife ’ own child’s soul, from the dark corner where 
heard, for the first time, that she was Anna} these godly people allowed the Indians and 
Hutchinson’s child; that her only sister had } negroes to creep and watch them as they wor- 
been scourged by the orders of her husband. 3 :shiped God. They saw the Indian woman come 
The truth killed her. That night her child, > Sunday after Sunday with her sorrowful face; 
Elizabeth Parris, was born. Two days after, } so in time they began to regard her as a praying 
King Philip’s widow and the minister’s wife } ; § Indian, and one who might attain the salvation 
were laid in the burying-ground back of that} of her heathen soul, by looking at them from 
meeting-house. The two children were left to- N afar off. She was a harmless, humble creature, 
gether, and grew up lovingly, gs sisters should, g who asked but to follow the steps of her child 
till all the mournful details of this story were § like a dog, and this without making it known 
told to King Philip’s daughter, by her fugitive $ that the little girl was anything to her; like a 
brother, the Bermuda slave. Then all the sweet : dog they let her pass from dwelling to dwelling 
love of her nature was turned to gall; she dreaded $ on week days, and in the meeting-house on Sun- 
the sight of that fair being who had slept with 3 } days, without hindrance. Sometimes she got a 
her in the same trundle bed, who had been her § chance to speak to her child, to give her a bit 
second life. She trembled with constant fear $ S of wampum, or a tiny basket to pick whortleber- 
that her heart would fall back to its old love ; ries in; and this was all the happiness she asked. 
again. The sight of these rude walls reminds 3 One Sunday the Indian woman went into the 
her no longer of domestic peace, but of her $ } meeting- -house as usual, From her dark corner 
mother’s wrongs. She is embittered by her § she peered out, looking for her child in the old 
grandmother’s curse. Oh! Tituba, Tituba, this < S place. The girl was not there, but down, close 
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by the pulpit, she found her clothed in white} ‘Do not speak of that. Do not tell me again 
like a spirit from the far hunting-grounds. By g how my poor mother, King Philip’s widow, came 
her side was the minister, Samuel Parris, the $ to this house, three weeks after his murder, and 
s . 
man who had sat in judgment on ker sister. { claimed the protection of Samuel Parris’ wife 
Another minister preached in the pulpit; the} for her last born child, not knowing that it was 
people looked around restlessly, during the long S to her old enemy that gentle sister was married, 
sermon, and when he closed there was a vesting § till the death throe was upon her. I cannot 
of dresses all over the house, like the stir of $ bear to hear in words what is in my own remem- 
leaves in the forest. The Indian woman turned $ brance, like a vague, wilddream. Enough! My 
cold in her seat: for a little time she could not § ; s mother died in that chair; her sister, Elizabeth 
see; but when her eyes grew clear, her child, } S Parris, died the next day, with a new-born in- 
her beautiful child, whom she had worshiped g fant slumbering in her arms. That infant is my 
afar off like a slave, that child stood in her white § cousin Elizabeth. The meek, old man, whose 
garments before the communion table, with her S heart began to break that night, was my mother’s 
hand in that of the old minister, and before them 3 cruel, cruel judge. But the Indian woman— 
stood the man who had come down from the pul- $ what became of her?” 
pit, muttering words that could not reach the} The old woman folded her arms more tightly 
dark corner where the poor Indian stood. But 3 ’ about her knees, and looked up with the glance 
she knew that they were giving the young girl § S of a faithful dog. 
to that stern old man for his wife. Filled with $ ’ ‘Her children were dead, but their little ones 
horror, she strove to cry out and protest against $ $ had no mother, so she staid in the kitchen.” 
it; but the tongue clove to the roof of her mouth, ‘*And died there?” 
and she was duntb. When she struggled to get} ‘Is Tituba dead that you ask this question of 
down from her high place in the gallery, and $ her?” 
make her way to the pulpit, the beadle stopped, Abby stooped down, trembling all over, and 
her rudely. ‘Indians were not permitted,’ he drew the old woman up to her bosom. She 
said, ‘to enter there.’ While she was struggling { kissed her withered face and her swarthy hands, 


to pass him, the meeting broke up. The crowd with a burst of passionate feeling. 


came down the aisles, almost sweeping her away; 3 ‘And is it so? God forgive me that I did not 
but she stood firm, till that old man came for- $ 3 guess this before! And you have been our slave, 
ward, leading her child by the hand. His bride} our drudge? The meanest work of the house 
saw the Indian mother, of whom she had but a ; has always been put upon Tituba. Poor, old 
knowledge of vague kindnesses, and smiled softly } Tituba, who saved our mothers from the flames, 
as she drew near. Then the poor creature knew } who followed us from wilderness to settlement, 
that it was too late; that her white enemies had $ who left her own people for our sakag And 
bound the young one to them forever. So she ; you are so old too! How many years, Tituba, 
forgot her own people, and followed the old man ¢ has it taken to make this hair so grey?” 
and his bride sorrowfully home to his house. “Tituba is almost a hundred years old; but 
There was no servant in the kitchen. She crept she can see like a night-hawk, and hear like-a 
in through the back door and went to work. $ : fox. When her children want help, they will 
Her heart was full of bitterness and love: hate $ : find her thought keen and her feet swift!” 
for him, love for her, the gentle one, who came ‘But you shall work no more. I will save 
in her meek beauty and settled down like a dove : you from drudgery at least.” 
in his rude home. At first the Indian watched; ‘No, no. Let Tituba alone. She is used to 
for an opportunity to tell the young wife that § it. Work—work—work. What would Tituba 
she had married the son of her mother’s perse- § be without work? Let her plod on in the old 
cutor, for the father of Parris had been one of 3 sway, Mahasha. The tree thrives best in its own 
Anna Hutchinson’s judges; and he, her bride- ? soil. . Dig honeysuckles and wild strawbefries 
groom, had been among the worst enemies of : from the wood—plant them in your garden, and 
her own noble sister; but when she saw the S they will grow. But when an old hemlock begins 
young wife settling down in her new home, so to die like this, let it stand.” 
serene and contented, the Indian’s heart failed : $ The old woman touched her grey hair as she 
her, and she drudged on from day to day, put- 3 : spoke, and drooped into her old position. Abby 
ting the cruel duty off, till at last one night gs sat looking at lrer with tender astonishment. 
Abby, who had been greatly excited during } She could understand the great love, which had 
this recital, suddenly threw out her hand, laying} brought that noble savage from the wilderness 
it heavily on the old woman’s shoulder. 3 to be a drudge in her uncle’s kitchen; it exalted 
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the old, withered creature at her feet into a : people joined him yet?” Wohpee shook his 
heroine. head. 

*‘And for our sakes you gave up your people, *‘Ask Wohpee nothing; he has no words. Give 
your free life, all that makes the happiness of a Shim bread and dried-beef. The Wampanoags 
forest child; and came here to be a slave!” : have planted no corn, and they have no muskets 

“Tituba only followed her child!” was the} to shoot down the deer, that look in their eyes 
simple answer. s wiles moving as they file one by one through 

‘But oh! Elizabeth Parris knew nothing of the woods; for even the young fawns grow bold, 
all this? To her you are only——” ; now that the warriors have given up their guns,* 

Abby broke off, for she felt that the truths she § ‘And is he near and hungry!” cried Abby, 
was about to speak were cruel. $s hastening to the kitchen, where old Tituba was 

“I am only old Tituba to her, but she is all } dragging forth bread from a huge oven, in which 
the world to me.” Sit had been left after the week’s baking; and 
; ae yet you hate her fagher—her stern, : oar — after loaf into a flour sack, she 
<ind-hearted father, for that the minister is.” $ helped to lift it on Wobpee’s back. 

“He was your mother’s judge, before he be- 3 Both Abigail Williams and Tituba would have 
came her father!”’ é followed the old Indian into the forest; but he 

‘‘And she is the grandchild of Anna Hutchin- curtly ordered them back, and went on himself 
son, equally with myself!” said Abigail, musing. } carrying the sack of bread: They stole after 

«But not the child of King Philip. Not the $ him at a distance, notwithstanding his interdict, 
sister of the last chief of the Wampanoags, who § ° till they came to the meeting-house. Here they 
now wanders like a wild beast through the lands } $ paused. The shadows upon the brink of the 
his people once owned. She, my golden-haired } woods were black as death; and as the old man 
child, is not the one who must avenge her grand- : entered them, he was lost in an instant. 
mother’s wrongs. From the beginning, she and $ ; ‘*Let us wait,” said Tituba, ‘‘they will come out 
her mother were like singing birds to be fed and 3 2 together. Metacomet will come to his mother’s 
eared for. You and your mother were eagles, ? grave; and then we shall know what he is doing.” 
that swooped on their enemies and your own. 3 Abigail went silently after the old woman, and 
Elizabeth must never know the events that are $ sat down on a flat stone, half buried in moss and 
making your face so dark.” , ferns, at the foot of a huge pine tree, which shel- 

‘‘But why, why is the sunshine all for her, } tered two graves, that seemed covered by a vast 
the darkness for me?” answered Abigail, with } pall, the shadows fell so heavily upon them. 
sorrowful bitterness, 3 Tituba dropped down at Abby’s feet, and 

The old woman began to weave her hands to- $ gathering her limbs together, began a low chant, 
gethergand rock to and fro with a troubled look. that mingled with the shiver of the pine leaves 

“The eagle soars; the mocking-bird sings. ; with inexpressible mournfulness. 

One seeks her nest in the leaves; the other sits} Abby leaned her head against the trunk of tho 
on the crags.” $ pine, and listened. Strange to say, that chant, 
- “The bleak, bare crags for me—flowery hol- : instead of depressing, kindled her spirit. She 
lows for her,” said Abigail, despondingly. <‘‘It} never came to that spot, and heard the myste- 
was so with our mothers; it must be so with us.” } rious whispering of the leaves, without a wish 

As, she spoke, the outer door of the house ; for action, an unaccountable desire to plunge 
opened, and Wohpee, an old Indian, who, like} into the wilderness and remain there forever. 
Tituba, had been for years a hanger on of the } Only one week before, she had wandered to the 
minister’s kitchen, entered the sitting-room. He : same spot, and there, for the first time, learned 
had been absent some days, and it was in expec- } ’ from his own lips that she had a brother; that 
tation of his return that the young girl and } } the blood of King Philip mingled with that of 
Tituba had been sitting up so late. ; Anna Hutchinson, the martyr, in her veias; and 

The Indian seemed tired with travel. His 3 that on both sides the most terrible wrongs had 
dress of homespun linen was torn in places, and { been done to her ancestors, by the very people 
the rents pinned up with thorns just plucked from 3 with whom she had unconsciously worshiped; 
their trees. The lank hair was moist, and a rain } nay! by the man whose roof had given her a 
of perspiration glistened on his tawny forehead. ; loving shelter, from the cradle up. 

Abby rose from her seat, and went eagerly to-: On that spot, she had seen her kingly brother, 
ward him. ? in all the grandeur of a noble presence inherited 

“‘Wohpee—Wohpee, have you seen him?— from his father, blended with the softened grace 
where is he now? Have any number of his {of a mother, whose pure white blood softened 
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the eagle glances of his eyes and gave a glow to ¢ 
his face, that kindled that which would other- $ 
wise have been saturnine into the poetry of an } 
ever changing expression. g 

The slave chief had broken his chains in Ber- : 
muda; concealed himself in a trading vessel; and $ 
after wandering over many countries, and study- § N 

ing things that were far beyond the grasp of a} : 
mere savage, had come back to his native forests, § 
to gather up the fragments of his people, and } 
claim their rights, or avenge their wrongs. Night : 
after night, he had waited by those graves, under $ 
the pine tree, hoping that his sister would come 
and meet him. 

She came at last, a thoughtful, innocent girl. 
The gentle romance of affection, for there could 
be little more in a child who remembered her 
mother only as she thought of her dreams, led 
her to the edge of the wilderness. She went 


away again, wounded by a terrible knowledge— 
a sybil in her imagination, the pledged avenger 
of her mother’s wrongs, and of her father’s and 
her grandmother’s murder. 

Thus the son and daughter of King Philip had 
met, for the first time since their childhood. The 
boy knew that he still possessed a sister, and 


this thought had inspired him to great struggles; 
but Abby Williams learned, for the first time, 
from her brother’s own lips, how it chanced that 
her brow was darker than the sunny forehead 
of her cousin Elizabeth; and that wrong and 
death had scattered her family abroad, leaving 
her a dependent, where she should have been an 
avenger. 

All that week, the hopeless girl had brooded 
on the terrors of her birth, and the wrongs her 
family had suffered; her days were one long, 
vague dream—her nights restless with tossing 
thought. Never again would she: know what 
tranquil peace was under that roof! Her uncle 
Parris and cousin Elizabeth were in Boston. A 
journey of fifteen miles only separated her from 
them so far as space was concerned; but there 
was no means of measuring the interminable dis- 
tance, that had grown up between their souls 
and hers in one single week. : 

That night, she had again spoken of her } 
parents, and again expected to see her brother. § 
During the hours that she waited, old Tituba $ 
had crept to her feet, with new revelations and $ 
more startling surprises. The young girl lis- § 
tened, seated in the very chair that had been $ 
her mother’s death couch. She was a creature 


‘ 
s 





And now she sat waiting for her brother, but 
in vague expectation only, for Wohpee had given 
no account of his chief’s movements, and Abby 
could only listen for the sound of his footsteps 
on the forest turf. 

All at once, as her eyes wandered toward the 
woods, she heard a movement, but not in that 
direction. The meeting-house stood close on the 
verge of the forest, and the arched window, back 
of its pulpit, was almost touched by the swing- 
ing tree-branches. Betweeen them and the 
building, Abby saw a human figure moving 
swiftly through the gloom. 

*Tituba, Tituba—look up,” she whispered, 
hushing her very breath, for the figure came 
out into the star-light, and glided toward them 
like a ghost. 

Tituba lifted her face, and held the chant 
trembling on her lips; they were both in the deep 
darkness of the janes; but the woman, who came 
forward, had the star-light on her face. 

“Ts it—is it my mother?” whispered Abby, 
prompt to believe anything strange in the excite- 
ment of the moment. ‘See how sad, how beauti- 
ful she is.” 

Tituba pressed back against her young mis- 
tress, striving to bury herself more deeply in the 
darkness. 

“Is it my mother—or the one you loved so 
much ?” 

Tituba drew a long breath, but did not an- 
swer; for the figure came close up to the two 
graves, and stooping down, tried to make out 
the moss-grown letters on the stones, tracing the 
outline with her fore-finger when the light proved 
insufficient. 

‘* Mother!” 

The word died on Abby’s lips, and was car- 
ried off in the whisper of the pine leaves. 

Tituba lifted her hand, grasping that in 
Abby’s lap with a warning force. 

‘‘Elizabeth—yes! it is Elizabeth—Elizabeth 
Pa-r-ris! The moss chokes up the name, but it 
is here. Poor girl—poor young wife!” mur- 
mured a low, sweet voice from the grave. ‘And 
this grave, so close, with the vines creeping 
over both. Who can this be? Elizabeth Parris 
was an orphan, a beautiful charity child of the 
church—who can be lying so close?” 

The woman knelt down, as she uttered these 
disjointed words, and touched the foliage on the 
two graves lightly with her hands. 

‘‘Here it was they buried the old man’s heart. 


of sensitive feeling and keen imagination, a I almost feel the blossoms springing out of it!” 
thoughtful, ardent girl, to whom such knowledge $ : murmured the voice. ‘Oh, if there were only a 
came like fire to steel, melting and hardening at $ § place ‘for another here—surely this spot would 
the same time. be quiet and roomy enough for us all’ 
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The strange woman took a ribbon slowly from } : had filled her with terrible awe. 


on, 


Once before, 


her waist, as she spoke, and held it in the star- 3 : in her life, she had seen the same face gleaming 


light. 
“I have but to tighten this about my throat, } 


and lie down—a pang or two—a struggle, and 3 : 
when the light drives these shadows back into 3 


$ before her in the starlight of a summer’s even- 


3 ing; and after that came sore trouble on the 
} household. 
‘Was it my mother searching for rest? Will 


. Ss 
the woods, some one would find me here—in } she wander forever and ever, unless I avenge 


charity they would dig through the turf a little, 
and lay me down by sweet Elizabeth Parris. 
Who would know of it? 
earth, would care? 
lone woman, dropping into death before her 
time—a wanderer, worn out with travel through 
&@ weary, weary world, who asked only to lie 
down and be still.” 3 

The tender sadness of these words—the de-3 
spondency in that face, touched Abby Williams 
to the heart. She was about to rise; but Tituba $ 


N 


held her back. 3 





her?” 
“‘Come into the house, child, it is near morn- 


Who, on the broad ; ing: the chief will not come to-night.” 
It would only be a poor, $ 


“Tell me,” cried Abigail, solemnly, ‘for | 
must know: was it my mother?” 

“I did not see her face. Something came 
across my eyes and blinded them; but she was 
tall and stately like your mother.” 

‘‘She need not come again, I will not falter,” 
said Abigail, with sorrowful earnestness. 

They went together into the house, full of 
vague dread. Tituba followed the young girl 





The woman’s hand dropped, trailing the rib-$ up stairs, and forcing her to lie down, coiled 
bon on the grass. She seemed to fall into : herself up at the foot of the bed, and lay with 
thought. Her eyes were uplifted towards the her bright, black eyes wide open, till the morn- 
stars, and with solemn mournfulness, she spoke} ing broke. Then she arose softly, and going 
again: ; down to the kitchen, began to prepare breakfast. 

“A little while, and this soul would be yonder, $ : Wohpee had not yet returned from the woods, 
standing before those bright gates, and asking} and there was no one to provide for but the 
for that love in heaven, which earth has denied ? young girl up stairs; but the old woman mixed 
to me; asking this of God, who has not sum- her corn bread, stamped the pats of golden but- 
moned me there, but who will look first on the : ter, and set her rye coffee down to boil in its 
crimson mark on my neck. No, no, even death $ < conical tin pot, with as much bustle of prepara- 
is not mine to take—I must wander on and on, $ ‘tion as if the whole family were to partake of 
till God is merciful and calls me!” 3 the meal she was preparing. 

With a slow, weary movement of the hands, When all was ready, when the round, cherry- 
she tied the ribbon around her waist again, and 3 wood table was turned down from its place in a 
sitting down on the grave of Elizabeth Parris, ; corner of the sitting-room, and drawn up to the 
folded her arms, with a gesture of unutterable { window, through which the sweet summer air 
despondency, as if she was waiting patiently for {came rippling among the wild roses and bitter 
the death she dared not take. $ sweet vines, Tituba went up to the room where 

That moment, there was a movement in the : Abby was sleeping. It was a singular face, 
forest. Abby and the Indian woman looked that } upon which the old woman gazed. The masses 
way, but it was only a young fawn, who came; of raven hair, the long, inky lashcs, and the 
leaping through the brushwood, and basked a 3 small mouth, so beautifully red, possessed a rare 
moment in the starlight before she returned to } beauty, which the agitation of other features 
the thicket, from which some stronger animal $ could not altogether destroy. But the forehead 
had frightened her. was contracted with a frown, the lips writhed 

When Abby looked toward the grave again, $ ; with a troubled expression, and her billowy hair 
nothing was there. The cool, green leaves 3 rippled to and fro on her pillow from the con- 
twinkled in the starlight, as if no human thing ; stant change of position, sought for in her rest- 
had touched them. She arose and searched the } less sleep. 
grass. No footprint could be found, and the § “‘Abby—Abby!” whispered the old woman, 
open space, which lay between them and mi. ‘come, wake up, it is most seven o’clock, and 
meeting-house, was vacant. She looked at the ; the breakfast all ready.” 

Indian woman in vague alarm. ; Abby turned on the pillow, and her forehead 

‘“Who was this woman? and where has she { gathered into a heavy frown. 
gone?” $ «Do not call me, mother. Why will you wan- 

Tituba shook her head. She was a firm be- ; der on—on—on forever and ever, so restlessly, 
liever in ghosts and witchcraft. The apparition ‘ tas if your child would not keep her oath? Wait 
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alittle, while I look on your face. The wave of ; breakfast-table, while Tituba lifted the wooden 
your white garments troubles me. The starlight : latch and opened the door. 
isdim. I cannot hold you in my look, or grasp; A lady stood on the step, wrapped in a black 
you with my hand—oh ‘a : silk mantle, with the hood drawn over her face. 

She awoke with a groan, and sat up in bed. : She was pale, and seemed to have walked a great 
The gentle shake which Tituba had given her, } distance, for her light boots of foreign make were 
seemed to wrench the garments, she had seized } torn at the sides and soiled with moist earth, 
upon in her dream, rudely from her grasp. $ while the edge of a light grey silk dress, which 

“Breakfast is ready, child.” } fell an inch or two below her mantle, was frayed 

“Breakfast!” sand spotted, as if it had been dragged over wet 

“Yes, child, breakfast; warm Johnny cake, 3 grass. 
and a nice little bit of ham. Don’t think any } The woman lifted her eyes to Tituba an in- 
more about it. If the Great Spirit sends witches, } stant before she spoke; then, in a voice singu- 
he knows how to keep ’em under.” ; larly low and gentle, she inquired if Mr. Parris 

“I will come down,” said Abby, closely hold- had reached home yet. 
ing one hand to her forehead. ; Old Tituba replied, with a little unaccountable 

“That’s a good child—and do try and look a3 : hesitation, that the minister had gone to Boston; 
little like old times. What if the minister and our } ‘that he intended to bring Miss Elizabeth home 
lizzy should come back to-day ?—who knows?” : with him; but that there was no saying, for a 

“Heaven forbid!” cried the young girl, in pale ; certainty, when they would come. 
afright. ‘‘I am not ready yet. How can I ~~ “You may expect them within an hour or 
what the woman wants till she speaks to me? $ two,” said the stranger, gently, ‘‘so I will step 





If Anna Hutchinson must be avenged, explain } in and wait.” 
how the evil thing is to be done. Dear Tituba,$ She glided softly into the hall while speaking, 
tell me truly. You don’t expect the minister { opened the sitting-room door like one used to 
home to-day ?” the house, and went in. 

“Why, how can I tell for certain? He ought Abby had seated herself at the table, but she 


tohave been home a week ago.” arose as the stranger entered, naturally looking 

“Am I changed, Tituba? Hold up the look- 3 that way. The thrill that passed through her 
ing-glass, and let me see for myself.” frame amounted almost to a shock. Two con- 

Tituba raised the little looking-glass, in its tending wishes seized upon her. She longed to 
carved cherry-wood frame, and held it before } dash through the window and flee; yet was im- 
the girl’s face. t pelled toward the stranger, by a power which 

Abby shook her head mournfully. : ; she could neither understand, nor resist. 

“How old I look! What a strange glitter § ’ With this conflict of the nerves, visible on her 
comes and goes in these eyes. It is the Indian } face, she.came forward and laid her hand in 
blood, I suppose. That, and the things I have that of the stranger. Again the thrill passed 
been told, Tituba. Don’t it seem a great deal } over her, but as those soft fingers closed upon 
more than a week since the minister went} her hand, this singular agitation went off in o 
away?” : pleasant shiver, and the two females smiled 

“I don’t know—yes! I shouldn’t wonder if it } g sadly on each other, like persons who had met 
seems 80; but Tituba counts time from the week § $ for the first time after some severe bereavement. 
when Miss Elizabeth went off to visit Lady Phelps § $ The old woman tells me that the minister is 
in her grand, new house at Boston. Oh! it will } not at home yet,” said the lady, ‘so I have ven- 
be like a bird getting back to its nest when she 3 ; } tured to come in and wait. Do not let me dis- 
tomes home.” $ ’ turb you at breakfast though; I will walk toward 

“A bird getting back to its nest—old Tituba? $ the meeting-house yonder; it seems a quaint, old 
Well, why not? She will sleep quietly, and’ building.” 
dream sweetly as ever. It is only I—I. Come, § : She turned as if to go, but Abby could not 
old Tituba, let’s go down to breakfast; at least } give up the hand in hers without a feeling of 
we have twelve hours of day before us: who } emotion amounting almost to pain. 
knows what another night will bring?” : “No, lady, stay and take breakfast with me. 

“Yes, yes—come to breakfast; it’s unhealthy ; I am alone, you see, for old Tituba never sits at 
talking on an empty stomach.” 3a table, but eats her meals as she goes about her 

As they went through the little entry way, { work, You look tired, and as if a warm cup of 
below stairs, a soft knock came to the outer ; coffee would refresh you. Take off your mantle 
door. Abby went forward and sat down at the ’ and sit down in this chair.” 
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Abby drew the great oak chair up to the table, , Self-abnegation which makes a well-bred woman 
and stood with one hand on the back, waiting } forget her own weariness or suffering, at al] 
for her guest to throw off her mantle. But the $ ; times, where the feelings of others are con- 
lady only pushed the hood back to her shoulders, } ; § corned. 
revealing a quantity of splendid hair, that was} The reaction of a strong excitement was on 
swept from her fair temples in heavy waves. } Abigail. But the fascination, which surrounded 
The face, thus exhibited, was not young, nor this woman, was so irresistible, that she forgot 
would a common-place observer have called it everything but the charm of her presence. 
handsome; but it was a grand face nevertheless, : Old Tituba came in and out of the room, clear- 
and one which no great-hearted man or woman : ing away the breakfast things, as the two females 
could have looked upon, without a glow of en- } drew back from their meal, and eyeing the stran- 
thusiasm. 3 ‘ger with keen interest. At last the old woman 

She sat down in the oak chair, took the earthen g drew close up to the oak chair, and peering over 
coffee-cup which Abby had filled for her, and $ the lady’s shoulder, said, in her curt way, 
began slowly and wearily to drink the contents. “You forgot to tell me what your name was 
She broke off a morsel of the corn bread now 3 when you asked for the minister.” 
and then, with the indifferent air of one whose ‘«My name,” said the lady, with a faint smile, 
appetite is forced, but did not fail to say a few ; ‘Yes! I did forget it. My name is Barbara Staf- 


gentile words to her hostess, with that delicate, 3 ford.” (ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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IMPROMPTU. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Ou! sing again; oh! sing, my love, 
That all-entrancing lay; 

Such as the seraphim above 
Are singing far away. 

It comes as some familiar strain, 

Once heard in Heav’n, now heard again. 


For sure, as olden sages tell, 
We are not all of earth; 
The soul, by some mysterious spell, 
Has glimpses of its birth: 
And memories of things divine 
Thrill o’er me at that voice of thine. 
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OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. 
NO. VII.—KNITTING. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


IMPLEMENTS FoR Knitt1nc —Needles, (or pins, { Twisted Knittinc.—lInsert the needle in the 
as they are sometimes called,) of bone, ivory, or : stitch to be knitted, at the back of the left-hand’ 
steel. They should be evenly thick throughout, § one, and, as it were, in the latter half of the 
except the ends, tapered to a point, without any ; loop. Finish the stitch in the usual way. 
sharpness. Some have knobs of ivory to pre-} | Twistep Purtinc.—lInsert the right-hand 
yent the work from slipping off at one end. $ needle in the stitch, not crossing the left-hand 
Unless when, from the size of the work, long : one, as is usual, but parallel with it. When the 
needles are ‘indispensable, short ones will be } loop is on it, it can return to its usual place, and 
found by far the most convenient. ; be finished like any other purled stitch. 

Castine On.—Hold the end of cotton between } To Make Stitcues.—To make one stitch, 
the third and little fingers of the left hand, and } merely bring the thread in front before knittirg 
let it pass over the thumb and forefinger. Bend a stitch, as, in order to form the new stitch, it 
the latter, and straighten it again, so that in the } must pass over the needle, thus making one. To 
operation the thread shall be twisted into a loop. ; make two, three, or more, pass the thread round 
Now catch the cotton over the little finger of the } the needle in addition: once, to make two; twice, 
right hand, letting it pass under the third and ; to increase three, and so on; but when the suc- 
seeond, and over the forefinger. Take up a} ceeding stitch to a made stitch is purled, you 
initting-needle and insert it in the loop on the $ must bring the thread in front, and put it once 
forefinger of the left hand; bring the thread } round the needle, to make one stitch. 
rund the needle; turn the point of the needle | To Take In.—(Decrease.)—Either knit two as 
slightly toward you, and tighten the loop, while § one, which is marked in receipts as k 2 t; or, 
slipping it off the finger. Take the needle now; slip one, knit one, pass the slip-stitch over the 
in the left hand, holding it lightly between the knitted. This is either written in full, or de- 
thumb and second finger, leaving the forefinger } crease 1. When three have thus to be made into 
free. This needle is kept under the hand. The ; one, slip one, knit two together, and pass the 
other rests over the division between the thumb 3 slip over. 
and forefinger of the right hand, and the thumb} To Sirp.—Take a stitch from the left to the 
lightly pressing against it, holds it in its place. } right-hand needle, without knitting. 

The forefinger has the thread carried from the} To Raise a Sritcu.—Knit as a stitch the bar 
left hand over the nail of it. Insert the point 3 of thread between two stitches. 

of the right-hand needle in the loop of the left-; To Join a Rounv.—Four needles are used in 
hand one; put the thread round it, and let it stockings, mittens, gloves, and any other work 
form aloop. Transfer the loop to the left-hand } which is round without being sewed up. Divide 
needle, but without withdrawing the other needle ‘ the number of stitches to be cast on by three. 
from it. Again put the thread round, to form a $ Cast a third on one needle. Take the seccnd 
fresh loop, which slip on the left-hand needle, } needle, slip it into the last stitch, and cast on the 
and repeat the process. ; required number. The same with the third. 

Pian Kyitr1nc.—Slip the point of the right- } Then knit two stitches off from the first needle 
hand needle in a loop, put the thread round it, {on to the third. The round being thus formed, 
and draw it out in a new loop. begin to use the fourth needle for knitting. 

Purtina.—Slip the right-hand needle through $ To Join THe Tox or A Sock, erc.—Divide the 
sloop, in the front of the left-hand one, so that $ entire number of stitches, putting half on each 
its point is the nearest to you. The thread} of two needles, taking care that all the front 
passes between the two, and is brought round } ones are on one needle, and the sole on another. 
the right-hand one, which is drawn out to form } Knit one off from each needle as one. Repeat. 
* loop on it. The thread is always brought to} Then pass the first over the second. Continue 
the front before purl stitches, unless particular as in ordinary casting off. 
directions to the contrary are given. To Cast Orr.—Knit two stitches; pass the one 
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66 VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 
first knitted over the other; knit another; pass $ so many stitches as two. In rounds the knitted 
the former over this one. Continue so. % must always come over the knitted, and purled 

Briocue Stircu.—The number cast on for over purled. But in rows, the purled stitch wil] 
prioche stitch must always be divisible by three, 3 be done over the knitted, and vice versa. Thus 
without a remainder. Bring the thread in front, 3 if you end a row with a purled stitch, that stitch 
slip one, knit two together. It is worked the ; must. be knitted at the beginning of the next roy, 
same way backward and forward. : to make it right. 

Garter Sritcu.—Plain knitting in anything$ Contractions 1n Knittina.—K. Knit (plain 
which is in rows, not rounds. The sides appear ; knit.) 
alike. : F.- Pat. 

Moss Srircu.—Knit one, purl one, alternately. M. Make (increase. ) 

Ta the next row let the knitted stitch come over 3 K 2t. Knit two as one. K 38t. Knit three 
the purled, and vice versa. 3 48 Ons. 

To Kyir Rapipty anp Easity.—Hold the} D 1. Decrease one, by taking off a loop 
needles as near to the points as possible, and , without knitting; then knit one, and pass the 
have no more motion in the hands than you can $ other over it. 
avoid. Keep the forefinger of the left hand free 3 D2 Decrease two; slip one; knit two to- 
to feel the stitches, slide them off the needle, } gether, and pass the slip-stitch over. 

&c. The touch of this finger is so delicate that} Sl. Slip. 

by using it constantly you will soon be able to} R. Raise. 

knit in the dark. > T.K. Twisted knitted stitch. 
Rissrp Kairrine.—Knit and purl alternately? T.P. Twisted purl stitch. 











VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 


WHEEL AND LEAF PATTERN. 





DIRECTIONS HOW TO MAKE A FUCHSIA 


BY MBS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


MarertaLs.—Carmine paper, purple tissue ‘ and stamens can be had ready prepared, also 
paper, emall green cups, stamens made of pink : the buds. 


‘ 


Mannillo or thread, green leaves, twisting paper, $ 


5 
ke, , : * MATERIALS FOR MAKING PAPER FLOWERS.— 
Cut an equal number of No. 1 and 2, No. 1 Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 


of the carmine paper, No. 2 of the purple tissue : for Pinks, Dahlias, and red Roses, variegated for 

d a f No. 1 the : Japonicas, Pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
paper; gum the edges o same 8S < stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
directed for Honeysuckle; the purple petals } for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
should be moulded in the hand with the medium } sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 


siz . ; of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
oo = Ym at ge gg = os 82 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 

eee Gee. ae eames anal — = the § mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 
purple first, then the carmine; finish with a} rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
small green. cup; branch like No. 3. Leaves? on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 








BABY’S BASSINET COVER IN PERSIAN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tars beautiful article, an engraving of which ; which consists of one of the long knitting pins 
We give in the front of the number, is arranged } having the exact resemblance of the usual crochet 
for execution in a new stitch, partaking half of } needle at its end. This allows a great number 
the nature of crochet and half of a sort of knit-$ of loops to be on the needle, and consequently 
ting. It requires a needle made for the purpose, } articles of very large size to be a 2 To 
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68 ESCALLOP SHELL FRINGE IN CROCHET. 
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commence the Baby’s Bassinet Cover, a simple ; as in the first row. It must be remembered, that 
chain is worked in the usual crochet stitch the } the first row is used only in commencing, it being 
length required. We do not call this a row, but} the second and the third which in reality form 
simply the foundation for the first row of the the pattern. This work is also done backward 
Persian Crochet, which is done as follows:— ; and forward without turning the work or break- 
Work one chain into each stitch, retaining each ; ing off the wool. The Baby’s Bassinet Cover is 
stitch upon the needle, so that at the end of the { extremely pretty worked in stripes, five stripes 
row all the loops are on the needle in the same $ of white Berlin wool, and five of a soft pink of 
way as in knitting. This forms the first row. } pretty blue, either of which are extremely suit 
The second is done as follows:—Make one, put 3 able. 

your needle under the wool, and drawit through; But it must be remembered, that the colorea 
two loops, dropping them off the needle. Repeat wool must always be joined on at the right hand, 
the last stitch to the end of the row, when but in commencing the colored stripe. A narrow 
one stitch will be left on the needle. This row } border must be added. The one we have given 
gives the work the appearance of having loops ; is composed of three rows of the two colors, say 
on its surface. The third row:— Miss the out- ; white, blue and white of five chain looped in, on 
side stitch, and put the needle into the first loop, } the last row eight stitches of single crochet are 
drawing the wool through, and each successive } worked into every loop with the blue wool, giving 
loop the same, retaining them all on the needle } it the appearance of a button-hole edge. 





ESCALLOP SHELL FRINGE IN CROCHET. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tas pretty fringe, an engraving of which we , One loyg, three chain over the last, making the 
give in the front of the number, must be worked $ bars always come over each other, continue all 
with a reference to the purpose for which it is } round the scollop, six chain, five single, six 
intended, in either coarse or fine cotton. Another } chain, repeat. 6th row: Ope long, four chain, 
row added to it, and worked in coarse cotton, continue round the scollop, six chain, three 
makes a very handsome finish to a light summer ; single, six chain, repeat. 7th row: One long, 
counterpane. g five chain, repeat all round, six chain, one 

In working it to go round a cover, it can $ single, six chain, repeat. 8th row: Chain seven, 
always be joined at the corners without showing § loop in short, continue all round. This row is 
the slightest blemish, and this prevents so long } the one on which the fringe is tied in. The top 
& portion being worked in one piece. Make a} is finished by seven chain loop in. The last row 
chain, on which work one long, one chain, in 3 work eight single on each loop. This formss 
every alternate loop. 8rd row: Twenty-two} sort of button-hole scollop. The fringe is tied 
chain, loop in single, six chain, nine single, six } into each loop according to the length and thick- 
chain, loop in, continue twenty-two chain, &c. ; ness required, but about three inches long and 
4th row: Work one long, three chain, into every } fourteen threads in thickness makes a very pretty 
alternate loop of the last twenty-two chain, six } size—that is, when cut before being inserted, 
chain, seven single, six chain, repeat. 5th row: seven threads, six inches long, for each knot. 
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A BED-ROOM SLIPPER FOR A LADY. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 
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MaTERIALS.—One ounce each of bright violet } stone-color; 12 de 2 ch; 12 de 1 tight ch. (This 
and stone-color 4-thread Berlin wool; a pair of : ch at the end is to prevent any diminution of 
cork socks. No. 2 Penelope hook. 24 yards of ;the number of stitches on either side, but is 
violet binding ribbon; 4 yards of violet satin ; never worked into, and merely permits the hook 
ribbon, one inch wide. $ to be inserted in the first stitch.) 

This slipper is worked in stripes alternately Continue working and increasing in the same 
of violet and stone-color, in ridged crochet, that ¢ manner, till 9 violet and 8 stone-color rows are 
is, by always taking back loops instead of the { completed; run a piece of white cotton in centre 
front. : of the violet row. Now work 9 more violet rows, 

Viotet.—21 ch turn back; 20 de 1 ch T; (or : increasing these as before; but work the 9 stone- 
turn on reverse side;) loop in the stone-color to S color rows without increasing. 
this violet ch; pull the violet wool as tight as} Now count 11 stitches from the centre; com- 
possible. * mence on the 12th stitch from centre, and work 

Make another tight ch of the stone-color; now $ 21 rows of violet and the same of stone-color, to 
10 de; (taking back loops;) 2 ch 10 more de. $form one side; but omitting to work the 22 
This row is now increased to 22 loops; make 1 S stitches which form the instep. Now work the 
chT. Cut off the violet to within an inch of the $ other side the same, and, when completed, turn 
de. Son drab side; crochet the two sides together at 

Victet.—Loop into the stone color; pull the } ithe back. Cut the ends of wool off round the 
latter very tight; make another tight ch in the ; edges, but not too close; bind the upper part 
violet; work 11 de 2 ch; 11 more de 1 ch T. with narrow ribbon, and sew the under round 
Cut off the stone-color as the violet. 3 the cork sole, but sewing it inside, so that the 

Sroxe-Cotor.—Loop it into the violet ch; }stitches will not show through. The quilled 
pull the latter tight; another tight ch in the ribbon should be about an inch in width. 


rH 





MOURNING PURSE. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marertats.—One and a half skeins black 3 Make a chain of five, and close it into a round 
crochet silk, No. 2, (French.) Nine skeins of $ with the silk. 
silver thread. Tassels as represented in the } 1st Round.—Se, 2 in 1 all round. 
engraving, of black and silver, and slides tos 2nd Round.—Silver and black, ¢ 1 silver, and 
match. Crochet hook, No. 21. $1 black, ¢ 10 times. 

Of course this purse can be made in any other: 8rd Round.—+ 1 silver on silver, 2 black on 
combinations of colors, and being extremely sim- 3 1, ¢ 10 times. 
ple, is very suitable for a learner. @ 








CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 
{ 7th Round.—f 5 silver on 4, 3 black on 2, + 
10 times. 
8th Round.—+ 1 silver on the same stitch as 
last black, 1 more silver, + 3 black on centre3 
of 5 silver, 2 silver, 2 black on centre 1 of 3,2 
silver, ¢ 9 times. 38 black, 2 silver, 2 black. 
9th Round.—} 1 silver on last stitch, 1 more 
; silver, ¢ 2 black, 1 silver, (on centre of 3 black,) 
$ 2 black, 2 silver, 1 black, 2 silver, + 9 times, 
10th Round.—} 1 black, 3 silver, 1 black, 2 
silver, 1 black, | 9 times. The 10th time finish 
with 2 black. 
11th Round.—} 2 silver, 2 black, 1 silver, 2 
black, 2 silver, 2 black on 1, ¢ 9 times. The 
10th 2 black on 2. 
12th Round.—f 1 black, 2 silver, 3 black, 2 
silver, 3 black, ¢ 10 times. 
13th Round.—j; 2 black, 6 silver, 4 black, 
10 times. 
14th Round.—} 3 black, 3 silver, 5 black, + 
10 times. 
15th Round.—j 4 black, 1 silver, 6 black, ; 
10 times. 
16th Round.—All silk, without increase. 
17th and 18th Round.—All silk, + 5 de in], 
miss 4 + 22 times. In the 18th and all following 
rounds, the 5 de are worked in the centre of the 
5 de of the previous one. 
19th Round.—The same, in silver, with 1 chain 
between every 5 dc. 
Repeat these three rounds, 2 in silk, and 1 in 
silver, 5 times. 
For the opening, with silk only, ¢ 1 de, 1 ch, 
iss 1, ¢ work backward and forward twenty 
rows. 
g Form again into a round, and work the 17th, 
4th Round.—+ 2 silver on 1, 2 black on 2, + $ 18th, and 19th rounds, as before, but 7 times in- 
10 times. § stead of 5. 
5th Round.—f 8 silver on 2, 2 black on 2, 3 To close it up, work a row of sc, taking the 
10 times. $ stitches of both sides. 
. 6th Round.—f 4 silver on 3, 2 black on 2, +3 Work round the opening in sc, with silver 
10 times. * thread. 
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CORNER FOR HANDKERCHOHIEF. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


As many fair readers will make our acquaint- 3 sign will be clearly marked, and require no 
ance, for the first time, with this number, we $ further trouble. When any parts of the pattern 
give here directions for transferring this and ‘are repeated—as the quarters of a cushion or & 
similar patterns in embroidery. Scrape some ? handkerchief, or the scallops of a flounce—have 
red or blue chalk; brush it lightly over a sheet 3 only the pounced pattern of one quarter or sec- 
of thin tissue paper, shake off the loose grains, } tion, and mark all from that one. It will be 
lay the chalked side of the paper on the muslin, } found a much more accurate mode than that of 
and over it the pattern, which you will trace } making the whole paper pattern perfect. 
with a hard, sharp-pointed pencil, and the de- 3} 
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THE SCARF MANTLE. 





HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 





THE SCARF MANTLE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 








may see how 
possible that 


We give, this month, a pattern for a beautiful, : one plain, so that our subscribers 
new style summer mantle; and also a diagram ; to put the paper together. It is 


Sthe pattern given may require to have more 
No. 1. A Front. Staken out of the neck, so that it will show the 
No. 2. Half the Back. $shoulders. It must be observed, that it is 
Join the two pieces at A A and B B, along the S slightly cat up to give freedom to the arm. The 

shoulder seam. We give one half trimmed, and * diagram is on the next page. 


by which to cut it out. 











DIAGRAM OF SCARF MANTLE. 











DIAGRAM OF SCARF MANTLE. 





PATTERNS IN NEEDLEWORK. 
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BAND AND SLEEVE OF CHEMISE. 4 
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INSERTION. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ;  Actns 1r TAKEN In Excess Fatat.—It is a habit. with many 
To MAKE AND MANAGE AN AQUARIUM.—As aquariums are ; Persons, to take acids, especially vinegar, in excess. When 
becoming very fashionable, and as we have been solicited to  US¢d in moderation, acids are often beneficial; but in excess 
describe how they are made and managed, we devote part } they impair the digestive organs. Experiments on artificial 
of a page to the subject. this month. Heretofore, the direo- » digestion show that if the quantity of acid be diminished, 
tions for filling aquariums, published in varions newspapers , Tigestion is retarded; if increased beyond a certain point, it 
and magazines, have been copied, unaltered. from English } is arrested. There is reason, therefore, in the popular no 
periodicals; and have, therefore, been of 4ittle practical } tion, that vinegar tends to avert corpulence. Young ladies, 
utility, because the fishes and plants, most suitable there, who dread to be considered “fat.” can actually arrest the dis. 
are not all tube fouhd there. appearance of those graceful curves, and preserve their sylph- 
To the uninitiated. we would say that an Aquarium isa} like figures, by drinking freely of vinegar; but it will be at 
self-supporting, self-renovating collection, in which the varie! te expense of their health. The quantity of acid which 
ous influences of animal and vegetable life balance each will keep them thin, will destroy their digestive organs. A 
other, and maintain, within the vessel. a correspondence of } !#te medical writer gives a case which should be a warning, 
action, which preserves the whole. The water is not to be; “A few years ago,” he says, “a young lady in easy circum 
changed at all. or only at rare intervals. because growing > 8&nces enjoyed good health; she was very plump, had a good 
plants always form a feature in the collection, and because $ *Ppetite, and a complexion blooming with roses and lilies 
She began to look upon her plumpness with suspicion; for 
her mother was very fat, and she was afraid of becoming like 
her. Accordingly, she consulted a woman, who advised her 
to drink a glass of vinegar daily: the young lady followed 
her advice, and her plumpness diminished. She was de 
lighted with the success of the experiment, and continued 
it for more than a month, She began to have a cough; but 
it was dry at its commencement, and was considered as @ 
slight cold. which would go off. Meantime, from dry it be 
came moist; a slow fever came on. and a difficulty of breath 
ing; her body became lean, and wasted away: night sweats, 
and swelling of the feet and of the legs succeeded.” Iu short 
she died. We feur, too, that this was only one case out of 
many. 


such plants, in a state of healthy growth, exhale more 
oxygen than they absorb, and thus supply to the fishes, 
what the latter require, for maintaining healthy respiration; 
and the water thus remains unchanged. The bottom should 
be composed of coarse river sand or pebbles. which should 
be thoroughly washed before being placed in the tank—the 
plants shonld then be arranged and planted, before: the 
water is introduced; and any common aquatic weeds véll 
answer, if they are found growing entirely under water: a 
few of the most desirable for such a purpose are the Ana- 
charis, Myriophyllum, Valisnerea, Potamogeton, Ranuncu- 
lus, and Canna Vulgaris. The plants should become well 
settled in the water for a day or two, before the fishes are 
admitted. The first thing to guard against is overstucking 
with animal life; taking large fish with small, two or three 
to every gallon of water, is the utmost that should be 
attempted; and if the tank ie not large. the smaller fish will 
be found the most desirable. The minnow and banded dace, 
the roach and the carp. or gold fish, are probably the most 
desirable and most easily procured. The sun-fish is objec- 
tionable on account of his carnivorous nature, and there are 
other kinds which the aquarian soon learns to banish from 
his tank. Snails and mussels are necessary to complete the 
operations of the tank. they performing the duties of scaven- 
gers, the snails by eating off the objectionable growths, and 
the mussels by straining off of matters held in suspension 
in the water. There should be three to four snails to every 
gallon of water, and one mussel to every two or three gal- 
lons It will be necessary to occasionally sponge the sides 
of the glass when they become coated with a green scum; 
bat if this species of vegetable growth increases rapidly, try 
an additional supply of snails. Be careful to keep the tank 
free frum decaying matter, animal or vegetable. The tank 
van be made in the shape of a square box, with sides of 
glass, and open at top: or it may be constructed in a more 
fanciful shape, if expense is no object. 
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Tne Brain In CaILpHo0D.—Too many parents, in the 
United States especially, are given to forcing the intellectual 
development of their children, To have prodigies of learning 
in comparative infancy, they sacrifice the health, if not the 
lives of their gictims. Sir Henry Holland. iv his “Mental 
Physiology.” has left his testimony against this practice. 
“It is a fact,” he writes, “attested by experience, that the 
memory may be seriously injured by pressing upon it too 
hardly and continuousty in early life. Whatever theory we 
hold as to this great function of our nature. it is certain that 
its powers are only gradually developed; and that if forced 
into premature exercise, they are impaired by the effort. 
This is a maxim, indeed, of general import, applying to the 
condition aud culture of every faculty of body and mind; 
but singularly to the one we are now considering. which 
forms in one sense the foundation of intellectual life. A 
regulated exercise, short of fatigue, is improving to it, but 
we are bound to refrain from goading it by constant and 
laborious efforts in early life, and before the instrument is 
strengthened to its work, or it decays under our hands.” 

Work 1s tae Law oF Nature.—The habits of children 
prove that occupation is congenisl to our nature: for they 
delight in being busy: they are fond of employment for its 
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we find in that racy new book, “The Wit of Douglas Jer- " : rapcton ted 

rold,.” is a hit at the English habit of celebrating everything ? OW" sake: being ignorant of the value of time. their insti 

with adinuer. “If an earthquake.” said Jerrold, “were to § tells them that their happiness consists in doing something. 

engulph England to-morrow, they would manage to meet : Occupation mitigates a great part of earthly troubles. All 

and dine somewhere among the rubbish, just to celebrate the $ have trials. griefs. and disappointments in a greater or lenser 

event.” $ degree; but. whether afflicted in body or mind, occupation 
“= $ is the best prescription; it will blunt the edge of the sharpest 

Loss sy Love.—* Nobody ever lost anything by love.” said } grief, and enable us 
& sagelooking person. “That's not true,” said a lady, who § “To brave the blast. and dare the storm, 
heard en “for I once lost three nights’ sleep.” i In humble, calm serenity.” 


s 
ENGLISHMEN AND DinneRs.—Among the good things, which 3 
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A CHARGE oF PLAGIARISM.—A correspondent of the “Cleve- 
land Review” affirms thst the following poem was written 
many years ago by an English lady, and suggests that it 
may have furnished the hint to Poe for his » Raven.” A 
charge of plagiarism is always a delicate one. and even when 
priority of publication car be proved, cannot always be 
maintained; for the history of literature, as well as the ex- 
perience of every writer, establishes the fact that similar 
jdeas often occur originally to different persons. In this 
particular case the entire evidence against Poe consists of 
the assertion of an unknown correspondent, who does not 
even give the name of the supposed author of the poem, 
Besides, te similarity, between the “Raven” and the fol- 
lowing. is hardly such as to justify a charge of plagiarism. 
The most that can be said is that one poem might have sug- 
gested the other. 


From thy dim and drear dominions 
On the night's Plutonian shore, 

Oft I see thy ducky pinions 
Hovering darkly round my door— 

See the shadow of thy pinions 
Glance along the moonlit fluor. 


Often from the oak-wood glooming, 
On some high ancestral tower, 

From the lurid distance looming— 
Some high, solitary tower— 

Ican hea thy storm-cry booming 
Through the lonely, midnight hour. 


There IT see thee grimly gliding— 

See thy black plumes waving slow— 
Tn its hollow casements hiding 

When their shadows yawn below, 
To the sullen tarn confiding 

The dark secrets of their woe 


When the midnight stars are burning 
In their cressets silver clear— 
When Ligea’s -pirit yearning 
For the earth life. wanders near— 
Where Morella’s soul. returning. 
Weirdly whispers, “T aim here.” 


Then all night I see thee wheeling 
Round « conch of India’s loom, 
Where a shroud -d form congealing, 
In the cerements of the tomb, 
Sleeps beneath the vaulted ceiling 

Of Rowena’s bridal room. 


Once, within a reslm enchanted, 
On a fair isle of the leas, 

By unearthly visions haunted, 
By unearthly melodies, 

Where the evening sunlight slanted 
Golden through the garden trees, 


Where the dreamy moonlight dozes, 
Where the earthly violets dwell, 
List-n nx to the silvery closes 
Of a lyric loved so well, 
Suddenly among the roses 
Like a cloud thy shadows fell, 


Once. when Ulalume lies sleeping, 
Hard by Auber’s haunted meer, 

With the ghouls a vigil keeping 
On that night of all the year, 

Came thy sounding pinions sweeping, 
Through the leafless woods of Wier! 


Oft with Proserpine I wander, 
On the night’s Plutonian shore, 
Hoping. f-aring. while 1 ponder 
On thy loved and lost Lenore: 
On the demon doubts that sunder 
Soul from soul forever more. 


Trusting, thongh with sorrow laden, 
That when life’s dark dream is o’er, 

By whatever name the maiden 
Lives within thy mystic lore, 

Lives. in that far distant Aidenn, 
Shall his Charmion meet once more. 


¢ Some Otp Eritapns.—Pettigrew tells of an epitaph, in @ 
$ country church-yard, as follows:— 
“My wife’s dead, 
There let her lie; 
She is at rest, 
And so am I.” 
This, from a Welsh church-yard, is very like an “Irish 
bull.” ~ 
“Tlere lies John Thomas 
Aud his three children dear 
Two buried at Oswestry, 
And one buried here.” 
Tiere is one of unequalled beauty :— 
“She took the cup of Life to sip, 
Too bitter "twas to drain: 
She meekly put it from her lip, 
Aud went to sleep again.” 


Tlow We Keer Our Promises.—In the Prospcctus for 1858, 
we promised to give a copy-right novelet by Mrs. South- 
worth: an original novelet by Mrs. Stephens: ard an original 
novelet by Charles J. Peterson. The first we have already 
‘Lhe second is begun in this number. The last 
will be published as soon as Frank Lee Benedict's novel is 
finished. We shall thus have fulfilled our promise with re 
gard to the three uovelets, besides giving one extra. and that 
not the worst of them. 


published, 


What other Magazine can suy the 
same? For many years, the newspaper press has compli- 
mented as on the superiority of our contributors; but in 
future the stories, novelets, &c., of “ Peterson,” will be better 
than ever. 
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Tue Vitiace Scroot.—The engraving, this month, is after 
a very celebrated picture; and one that fully deserves its 
reputation, What humor! What spirit! The cost of en- 
graving this fine embellishment was more than twice the 
ordinary price, But so long as the public sustains us 60 
liberally, so long will we spare no expense to muke “ Peter- 
son” excel, not only in literature, but in illustrations. 


New Music.—We have received from Oliver Ditson & Co., 
Boston, two new lyrics, the words and music of both by J. 
H. McNaughton. One is called “ My Home is a Cave by the 
} dark Sea Wave,” and the other. “Father and Mother, a song 
for the Home Circle.” We have also received from the 
author, J. B. Menny, Philadephia, the “National Song,” 
dedicated tu Miss Ernestine Laban, of St. Mary’s, La. 

Youne America.—“ Johnny.” said a mother to a son, nine 
years old. “go and wash your face: I am ashamed to see you 
coming to dinner with so dirty a mouth.” “I did wash it, 
mamma,” he said, and feeling bis upper lip. he added, 
gravely, “1 guess it must be a moustache coming.” 





What WE CAN ALL Be.—We cannot all of us be beautiful, 
but the pleasantness of a good-humored look is denied to 
We can all of us increase and strengthen the family 
affections and the delights of home. 


none. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Mary Derwent. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
8 Philada;: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—We woticed, iv our last 
2 number, this work, by our co-editor, as announced fur pub 
S lication. We now welcome an early copy to our table. in all 
S$ the beauty of type and paper which distingui-hes the duo- 
$ decime publications of T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Ax it was 
3 © Mary Derwent,” in its original crude state, that first gave 
¢ Mrs. Stephens her national reputation; so the same povel, in 
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Porst 1x Crocnet.—This beautiful purse, which we have : its present perfected condition. will be that one of her numer 
Printed in colors, is to be worked in crochet; and needs no } ous works by which she will, we think. like best to be remem- 


direction, the pattern being a sufficient guide. 


* bered. The scene is laid in & @ pau iful valley of Wyoming, 











76 REVIEW OF 


NEW BOOKS. 





and the work breathes the fragrance and charm of ans 


poetic spot, on every page. A series of exquisite pictures, § 
diversified by stirring incidents, fascinate the reader, till } 


Ursula. A Tule of Country Life. By Miss Sewell, ; 
vols., 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton @ Co—The usual 
merits which characterize the works of this author distip 


he or she catches the inspiration of the spot. and warms ; guish “Ursula.” Like “Amy Herbert,” “Ivors,” “Dynevor 


under the authors genius. 
prose. It has all the absorbing interest of Indian novels, 
without their often shocking details; all the romance of a 
pure love story, without the least bit of sentimentalism. We 
do not say this in any partial spirit. The public verdict, 
long ago, placed Mrs. Stephens at the head of American 


The work is a brilliant epic in : Terrace,” and others of Miss Sewell’s former fictions, it ig 


full of quiet domestic scenes. and breathes throughout 
calm. religious air. Some of the characters in the present 
novel, however, seem to us better drawn than usual iu this 
writer’s books. A of incidents, skillfully man 





$ aged, keeps up the interest from the first chapter to the last, 


female novelists. not merely on account of her remarkable { The volumes are neatly printed. 


power, but also because of her faithfulness as an artist. 
And of this latter quality, “Mary Derwent,” as it now ap 
pears. is a striking illustration; for, when compared with 
the prize-story, on which it 1s founded, it shows what a won- 
derful improvement time and study works, even on a first- 
rate intellect. 


The Wit and Opinions of Douglas Jerrold. Collected by 
his son, Blanchard Jerrold, 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor 
@ Fields, Philuda: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—Though 
necessarily imperfect, from the impossibility of recovering 
everything that its hero said, this book gives. nevertheless, 
a better idea of Jerrold’s wit than all we have read of it 
heretofure. 
others are of point. Reading these pithy sayings, we regret 
the more that so many are lost forever, through the prover- 
bial treachery of memory. Still, there is enough left to pre- 
serve something of the aroma of Jerroid’s wit, and to justify, 
in part, the high reputation he enjoyed, among his associ- 
ates, while living. A pleasant article might be compiled. 
merely by culling the best of the good things in the work 
before us. : 

Wyoming. Its History, Stirring Incidents, and R tic 
Adventures. By George Peck, D. D., with Illustrations. 1 
vol., 12 mo New York: Harper @ Brothers.—The author 
of this volume has enjoyed unusual facilities for the study 
of the history and localities of Wyoming. It was forty years 
ago when he first visited that lovely valley; and his acquaint- 
ance has been kept up with it ever since. The work con- 
tains a brief aunal of Wyoming, followed by a series of his- 
toric scenes: which, in the writer’s own words, “constitute 
natural amplifications of the general outline.” Many excel- 
Jent engravings, from drawings taken in the valley, embel- 
lish the volume. The book appears at an opportune moment. 
when the novel of * Mary Derwent,” by our co-editor, is at- 
tracting attention again to the valley of Wyoming. 
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% them; certain it was, their gravity nearly upset me, when I 








PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


To TAKE A PEN AND INK SKETCH OF YOUR FRIEND.—Take 9 
soft quill pen, with plenty of ink in it, and a strip of paper 
that will not absorb too readily; ask a person to write his or 
her name thereon, in bold and deep characters; then, in 
stantly, before it can have time to dry in the least degree, 
double the paper in the centre of the writing, lengthways, 
rub the two folds together on the unwritten side with the 
thumb; then open the fold. and you will have the result. In 


: . . petal 
Many of the remarks are as full of wiedom as $ all names, by some magical process, there is an indication 


of a face. 
added. F 

In some names, where the letter “I” occurs more than 
once, also the “tailed” letters, the effect is most ludicrous, 
and sure to elicit roars of laughter. 

“It never occurred to me,” adds the lady who favored us 
with this pastime, “that this sport conld be turned to ac 
count; till a week or two since, I was sitting amongst a very 
grave party, perpendicuiar as conventionalism could make 


The dots fur the eyes and nose are afterwards 


introduced this pastime, and a merrier set of elves never 
snorted in the sunshine, than we did under the gaslight. 
Many letters were torn up, all the envelopes that could be 
mustered; then we went begging for paper. and, shame, be it 
suid, hours flew by over this amusement; while all the party 
took home portraits of their friends to mystify them with.” 

AN HaG@ put INTO A PHIAL.—To accomplish this seeming 
incredible act, requires the following preparation:—You 
must take an egg and soak it in strong vinegar, and in pro 
cess of time its shell will become quite soft, so that it may 
be extended lengthways without breaking; then insert it 
into the neck of a small bottle, and by pouring cold water 
upon it, it will reassume its former figure and hardness. This 


Quentin Durward. By the author of “ Waverly.” 2 vols. § is really a complete curiosity, and baffles those who are not 


Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Philada: T. B. Peterson &3 


Brothers.—The thirty-second and thirty-third volumes of the 


already famous “ Household Edition” of Scott's novels. Next } 


to “Tvanhoe,” as a master-piece of the romantic fiction, 
comes “Quentin Durward ;” and on the continent of Europe, 
it is considered, we believe, better than “Ivanhoe.” 
have so often spoken of the merits of this edition. that we 
can only say. at present. that its a in paper, typo 
graphy. &.. is faithfully kept up. 


A Wiman’s Thoughts about Woman. By the author of é 


“John Halifax.” 
ton.—Every woman. interested in the destinies of her sex, 
ought to read this work. The reputation of Miss Mulock 


“by the card” when we say that it is one of the best ever 
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We} 
a . PaintiIne.—Published by J. E. Tilton. Salem, Mass. Direc- 


i tions to our new style of antique painting on glass, Oriental 

} painting. Grecian painting. and Potichomanie, furnished, full 
N S and complete, on receipt of one dollar, with directions for 
varnish, &c, 
Teal. 12 mo. New Fork: Rudd € Carle- ; dollars. will be entitled to directions free. 


in the secret to find out how it is accomplished. 





ART RECREATIONS. 
Tue Best PIctuRES EXPRESSLY FOR GRECIAN AND ANTIQUE 


Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five 
Persons ordering 


N directions for one dollar. and after buying the materials to the 
} above amount. may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 
alone would be sufficient to recommend it; but we speak 3 
‘ 


} gend. 


Iiawatna’s Woornc.—From Longfellow’s late Indian Le 
Size of plate, fourteen by eighteen inches. Price, one 


written on the subject. We are glad to hear that it is having § S dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for painting. 


a large sale. 


Land of the Czar. By N. B. Kingston, 


$ Colors used and how to mix. 
Fred Markham in Russia; or the Boy Travelers in the 2 


Post-paid. 
Tue Farm Yarv.—Painted by J. Herring. An elegant 


1 wl..12mo. New 3 H engraving. new. Size of plate, thirteen by nineteen inches. 


York - Harper & Brothers.—This is just the book to fascinate N Price. one dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for 
aboy. Stirring incilent is combined, however. with descrip- 3 3 painting. Post-paid. 


tions of scenery and manners. so as to mingle instruction } 3 


Les ORPHriives.—A fine engraving from a celebrated 


with amusement, The volume is full of spirited illustrations, * French painter. Two figures, sisters. Size of plate, nine by 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS. 77 


re 


eleven inches. Price, post-paid, with full directions for 5 





- 


To Preserve Water Melon Rnd.—Divest the rind of its 


painting, one dollar. 
Taz Jews-Harp Lesson.—A beautiful picture, new, painted < 
by Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “The 


little Bird.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a § : 


half inches. Price, post-paid, with directions for painting, } 
sixty cents. 

Tar Litttz Brrv.—A beautiful picture, new, painted by 
Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “Jews-harp ° 
Lesson.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a half 
inches. Price, post-paid, with directions, sixty cents. 


s outer skin, and cut it into various pretty and fanciful 

shapes; put them into alum wate;, sufficient to cover them. 
: The alum water is prepared by placing in water a piece of 
$ alum the size of a hazel nut to each pound of the rind. Let 
the rind remain in the alum water for twenty-four hours: 
then put it, with fresh alum water into your preserving- 
kettle, and boil it well for an hour; then take out the rind, 
and place it in cold water. Whilst there, prepare your syrup, 
: by adding half a pint of water tu one pound and a quarter 

of sugar; boil it over a slow fire, and whilst boiling put in 
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Two Copizs FoR ORIENTAL PaintTiNG.—In imitation of laid } your spices, which must consist of race ginger, cloves, mace, 
India work. They are new and beautiful designs for tables N &c., according to your taste. After the syrup is sufficiently 
and folios. One is a handsome wreath, with fountain, birds, } boiled, add in the rind, and boil it slowly until it becomes 
fc. The other is an elegant vase of flowers, with birds’- : clear and green. 
nests, birds, butterflies, &c. Price, fifty cents each, or eighty} To Preserve Cucumbers.—Let them remain in salt water 
cents for the pair, nicely done up on a roller, and post-paid. = for two or three days, and then soak them in fresh water 

Tairty VARIETIES OF SMALL Mezzorints.—Suitable fur for several days, after which boil them in a sulution of alam 


trial, for Grecian and Antique painting. Price, thirteen cents + 
each, or one dollar and twenty cents per dozen, post-paid. 

All engravings from any publisher sent free of postage, on 
receipt of price. The best copies selected with care. Cir- 
culars of information, price of artists’ goods, frames, &c., sent 
on application, enclosing one stamp for return postage. 
Other new eggravings are to be soon published, of which 
nocice will be given to our customers. Address, 

J. E. TILTON, PusLisHEr, 
No. 188 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 

And dealer, wholesale and retail, in every description of 

Artists’ goods. 





ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR PRESERVES. 


% Preserve Crab Apples—Wash your fruit—cover the ; j 
bottom of your preserving-kettle with grape leaves, put iv : ‘ 
the apples, hang them over the fire with the addition of a ¢ 
very little water, cover them closely, and do not let them 
boil, but only simmer gently until they become yellow. 
Then take out of your kettle, and spread them over a large 
dish to cool; after this pare, and core them, put them again $ 
into your kettle, with fresh vine leaves, arf! hang them over N 





the fire, leaving them simmer (not boil) until they become : 
green. Then take them out of the kettle, weigh them, and : 
allow one pound of sugar to each pound of fruit. Add to the ; 
sugar just enough water to dissolve it. When the sugar is ; 
quite dissolved, boil it and skim it, and then put in your 
fruit,and boil it until it is quite soft. Place the fruit in ¢ 
jars, and pour the warm syrup over it. 

To Preserve Cherries.—Morella cherries must be stoned N 
and then measured; to twelve pints take four pounds of < 
sugar. Put your cherries and the juice into a preserving $ 
kettle—but do not add the sugar—and bvil them for four 3 
hours, stirring often to prevent them from burning; then 3 3 
add the sugar and boil gently for one hour longer, stirring 3 
Pretty constantly. Carnation cherries must be cut open. 
Take half their weight of sugar, and make a candy syrup; 
then put in your cherries and boil till clear, 

Peach Chips —Pare and slice your peaches, and boil them 
clear in a syrup made with half thoir weight of sugar; lay 
them on dishes in the sunlight, and turn them until they 
become dry. Pack them in pots, sifting powdered sugar 
over each layer of chips. If any of the syrup remains, con- 
tinue the process with other peaches. 

To Preserve Pine Apples.—Cut them into thin slices, (after 
carefully paring them,) and sprinkle them with sifted sugar 
the night before preserving them. Boil them slowly in a 
thick syrup of loaf sugar, pound for pound. Twenty minutes 
Will be sufficient for boiling your fruit. 

Peach Jam.—To twelve pounds of peaches take four 
pounds of sugar; boil the fruit tender, press them through 
* sieve, and boil them three hours, stirring them constantly. 





water until they become elear; then take them out, and put 
them in cold water; when cold, cut a slit in them length- 
wise, and fill it with mace and lemon peel, after taking out 
the seeds of the cucumber. Tie a string around them, and 
prepare a good syrup. Take one pound of sugar to one 
pound of cucumbers, put in the fruit and boi! until it is 
sufficiently cooked; take out the cucumbers, and boil the 
syrup until thick enough, and then pour it over them. 

To Dry Cherries—Stone your fruit, and save the juice: 
weigh your cherries, and allow one pound of brown sugar 
to three pounds of the fruit. Boil it with the juice, put the 
cherries in, and stew them for fifteen or twenty minutes; 
take out the cherries. drain off the syrup, and lay the fruit 
on dishes to dry. Keep the syrup, and pour it over the 
cherries, a little at a time, according as they dry—turning 
them over frequently. When all the syrup is used, pack 
the fruit in pots, sprinkling a little sifted sugar between thé 
layers. 

Peaches in Brandy.—Plunge your peaches in boiling lye; 
wipe them carefully with a soft cloth. in order to divest 
them of the down, skin, and lay them in culd water; to one 
pound of fruit take half a pound of sugar, and as much 
water as will cover it. Boil and skim the syrup, then put 


: in your peaches, let them cook until you can run a straw 


through them, and lay them on dishes to coul. Boil your 
syrup until it becomes thick, und then pour over your 
peaches equal quantities of brandy and of syrup 





ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR PUDDINGS. 


A Bread and Butter Pudding—Cut some slices of bread 
moderately thick, paring off the crust, and butter them 
nicely. Butter a deep dish, and cover the bottom of it with 
slices of prepared bread. Have ready une pound of currants, 
picked, washed, and well dried, and spread one-third of them 
thickly over the bread and butter, strew some brown sugar 
over them, then a layer of bread and butter, succeeded by 
currants, and sugar. Finish with a third layer of each 
article, and pour over the whole four eggs, beaten very light, 
and mixed with a pint of milk, and a wineglassful of rose 
water. Bake an hour; grate nutmeg over it when it is done. 
Serve it warm. 

Lemon Pudding.—To six eggs, take half a pound of sugar, 
& quarter of a pound of butter, three large tablespounsful 
of grated bread, and one lemon carefully pared and seeded. 
Line your plates with a nice puff paste, and after the ingre 
dients are well mixed together, pour the mixture into them. 
Bake in a slow oven; this receipt is sufficient fur two pie 
plates. 

Soda Pudding.—The ingredients are: Four eggs, four tea 
cupsful of flour, two teacupsfal of sugar, one teacupful of 
melted butter, and a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a little 
milk. Bake in a mould, and serve it with wine sauce. 
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Poor Man’s Pudding.—The ingredients are: Twoanda half y 
tablespoonsful of melted butter, two teacupsful of milk. one } 
cupful of sugar, ove pint of flour, two teaxpounsful of cream 
of tartar sifted into the flour, and one teaspuouful of soda dis- $ 
solved in a small portion of warm water. $ 

The sauce for this pudding ists of one t pful of { 
sugar, five tablespoonsful of butter, as much wine or brandy N 
as is agreeable to you. Melt and mix the articles together } 
by holding them over a boiling kettle. N 
Custurd, or Pudding, for Comvalescents.—One pint of milk, : 
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two tablespoonsful of flour, three eggs. and as much sugar 
as you please. Beat the eggs well, add the sugar, then the 
milk and flour alternately. Put the mixture in a bowl or 
pan, place it in another pan filled with hot water, set it 
where it will cook, and when a custard forms, take it off, and 
ket it cool. 

Mumterey Pudding—One pound of grated bread, one 
pound of suet, one pound of currants, two eggs, one wine- 5 
glassful of brandy, half a pound of sugar, and one teacupful 3 
of cream. Mix the ingredients well together, and boil the ¢ 
pudding in a bag for two hours. Serve it with a sauce made N 
of butter, sugar, and eggs, mixed uutil it becomes white and § 
stiff. 

Potato Pudding.—Ualf a pound of butter: half a pound 3 
of butter worked w a cream; half a pound of potatues, } 
boiled, skinned and passed through a sieve; eight drops of N 
essence of lemon; four eggs well beaten; and one teacupful 
ofcream. Add in spices to your taste, and a small quautity 
of rose water. 

Apple Pudding.—Rub one pint and a half of stewed apples 
throngh a sieve, and add five eggs, well beaten, a lump of 
butter the size of a large egg, two wineglassfuls of good 
wine, half «a grated nutmeg, and sugar to your taste. Bake 
in a fine paste. 

Boiled Indian Pudding —One quart of milk, three half } 
pints of Indian meal, and a gill of molasses. Mix all to- 3 
gether, put it into a nice clean cloth, and let it buil for } 
seven or eight hours; the water must be builing when the N 
pudding is put inte it. $ 

Nursery Pudding.—Slice some white bread, and pare off } 
the crust. Pour scalding milk over it, and let it stand until 
it is well soaked, then beat it well together with four eggs, 
a small quantity of sugar, aud some grated nutmeg. Bake 
in small cups half filled. 3 

Wine Suuce for Puddings.—Dissolve some corn starch 3 
with boiling water, until it becomes of the thickness of clear 
starch; it must not be put over a fire. To one pint of this, 
take butter the size of a teacup, some nutmeg, sugar, wine, 
or brandy—as much of each article as is agreeable to you. 

Whortleberry Pudding.—The necessary ingredients are: 
One pound of flour, nine eggs, one pound of butter, one pound 
of brown sugar, two quarts of whortleberries, half a pint of 
milk, one wineglassful of wine, one wineglassful of brandy, : 
and some nutmeg. Serve it with wine sauce. 3 

Cocoa-nut Pudding.—To one large cocoa-nut, grated, take 3 
six eggs, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, one-quarter of 
& pound of butter, one wineglassful of wine, and seaswn with 
nutmeg to your taste. Bake in a fine paste. 

Baked Batter Pudding—Mix into a batter three pints of } 
milk, nine tablespoonsful of flour, twelve eggs, and a little < 
salt. Bake it for three-quarters of an hour, and serve it: 
with wine or cream sauce. 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR PASTRY. é 
Fine Puff Paste—To every pound of fresh butter, allow N you may prepare them similar to maccaroni. 


Oe PD DEy 
knife, adding, by degrees, a little cold water, until you hay 
formed a lumpy of stiff dough. Then sprinkle some flour q 
the paste, aud take it from the pan with a knife; roll it oy 
into a large, thin sheet, and with a knife spread one of th 
pieces of butter all over it, at equal distances; then fold up 
the sheet, flour it, and roll it out again; add, in the sam 
manner, another piece of butter, and repeat the procey 
until it is all used. In using the rolling-pin, observe alway 
to roll from you, (instead of toward you.) Bake your pasty 
in a moderate oven, but rather quickly than slowly. No air 
must be admitted. 

A Buttered Tart.—Scald eight or ten large apples, ani 
when cold skin and core them; beat the pulp very fine with 
a silver spoon, and then mix in the yolks of six eggs, and 
the whites of four eggs—which must be well beaten ; squees 
in the juice of a Seville orange, and mix it in with its rind— 
shred fiuely—and some grated nutmeg and sugar. Melts 
portion of fresh butter, and beat in with the other ingre 
dients enough of it to make the whole louk like a firm, thick 
cream. Make a nice puff paste, aud cover your pie dish— 
carefully—with it, and then pour in the above mixture; do 
hot cover it with the paste, but let the top remain open. 
Bake it a quarter of an hour, then slip it off the dish upona 
plate, and sift fine white sugar-over it. 

Pumpkin Pie—vPare your pumpkin very ggrefully, and 
then stew it until it becumes quite soft. To one pint of 
stewed pumpkin, add one pint of milk, one glassful of 
Malaga wine, one wineglassful of rose-water, seven eggs, 
half a pound of fresh butter, one small nutmeg—grated, and 
as much salt and sugar as is agreeable to you. 

Cream Pie—This dish is made by forming a rich paste, 
which must be spread upon the bottum of a dish; upon this 
must be placed a layer of butter the thickness of a cent; 
then a layer of flour; then one of sugar, (all of the same 
thick ness,) and fill your dish up with cream. 

Rice Custard /’ie-—Boil together three tablespoonfuls of 
rice flour, and one pint of wine. When cold, add three eggs 
well-beaten, and one tablespoonful of essence of Vanilla. 
Put in as much sugar as suits your taste. Bake in a good 
pie crust. 





ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR MADE DISHES. 


Italian Cheese—Boil a knuckle of veal; when perfectly 
cooked, strain the liquor, skim off the fat, then take the 
bones out of the meat, chop it fine, and add one (grated) 
nutmeg, and half an ounce of each, of cloves, allspice, and 
whole pepper. Put the entire mixture on the fire to simmer 
gently, and when the liquor becomes a jelly pour it intoa 
mould, and let it remain thus until the next day. By way 
of improvement, you may line your mould with hard boiled 
eggs, cut into slices. 

Kidney —Cut a kidney into small pieces, removing care- 
fully aJl fat and muscles. Then cover the kidney with cold 
water, and let it stew slowly until it becomes tender, chang- 
ing the water two or three times. Season it with salt, 
pepper, a piece of butter rolled in flour, and some sweet 
marjoram; add also a small portion of wine—and then stew 
it for a short time. Your taste must decide the quantity of 
seasoning. 

Noodles.—One egg, half a pint of flour, and a little water— 
just sufficient to make the paste stick together; add a little 


2 salt. Roll out the paste very thin, sprinkle it with flour, 


and place the sheets upon nice clean cloths to dry. When 
used, cut them up very fine. They may be used in soup; or 


one pound and a quarter of flour. Sift the flour into a deep 5 Imitation Oysters—Grate twelve ears of corn, and wash 
pen, and sift some also upon a plate, to use for sprinkling } the cobs in a teacupful of milk; add to the above three eggs, 
and rolling. Divide the butter into four equal parts. Cut 3 two tablespoonfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of salt; form the 
up one portion into the pan of flour, and then divide the re- 2 batter into small cakes, and bake them on a griddle. They 
mainder ‘ato six pieces. Mix the flour and butter with a' have the flavor of oysters, and are very nice. 
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Omelet.—'To one egg take a skimmerful of milk and asmall » 
portion of salt, with some pepper. Beat well together, and 3 
fry in butter. Turn it carefully. ? 
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- MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


A Perfumed Soup—Take four ounces of marshmallow 
roots skinned, and dried in the shade; powder them. and » 
add one ounce of starch; the same of wheaten flour; six : 
@rachma of pine-nut kernels, two ounces of blanched almonds, 3 
an ounce and a half of kernels husked, two ounces of vil of + 
tartar, the same of oil of sweet almonds, and thirty grains } 
of musk; thoroughly incorporate the whole, and add to every N 
ounce half an ounce of florentine orris-root in fine powder; » 
then steep half a pound of fresh marshmallow roots. bruised 3 
in the distilled water of mallows (or orange flowers,) for 3 
twelve hours, then squeeze out the liquor; then, with this $ 
liquor and the preceding powders and oils, make a stiff 
paste, to be dried in the shade, and formed into round balls, 
This soap is excellent fur smoothing the skin, or rendering 
the hands delicately white. 

Moths in Curpets—Camphor will not stop the ravages of 
moths after they have commenced eating. Then they pay N 
no regard to the presence of camphor, cedar or tobacco, 
Nor will the dreaded and inconvenient taking up and beat- 
ing always insure success. But take a coarse, crash towel, 
and wring it out of clean water, and spread it smvothly on 
the carpet, then iron it dry with a good, hot iron, repeating 
the operation on all suspected places, and those least used. 
It does nut injure the ply or color of the carpet in the least, 
as it is not uecessary to press hard, heat and steam being 
the agents; and they do the work effectually on worms and 
eggs. ‘Then the camphor will doubtless prevent depreda- 
tions of the miller. 

The Most Correct and Tasty Way of Arranging Flowers 
for Vases—Much depends upon the formation of the vase, 
also the position in which it is to be placed. It is impera- 
tive that a due regard to the contrast of colors be studied; 
placing the larger and darker flowers in the back-ground, or 
centre, us the case may be. By no means over-crowd the 
vase—the majurity of bouquets being spoilt in effect by that 
one fault: as the natural beauty and elegance is much en- 
hanced by a ligl:t and easy distribution in the arrangement. 

The Cheapest and Simplest Method for Preserving the 
Skeletons of Leaves.—Make up a book of good, stout writing 
paper, (letter size,) and fasten down each skeleton leaf (when 
thoroughly dried) to the paper by means of a fine needle 
and thread, catching hold of the centre or main stem of each 
keafonly. Beyond this nothing but care is required to keep 
them in « high state of preservation. I made up my book 
in this way three years ago, and they are as good now as 
they were the first day I put them in. 

How to take Fruit Stains out of a Muslin Dress.—Boil a 
handful of fig leaves in two quarts of water until reduced to 
a pint. With a clean sponge, dipped in this liquor, rub the 
part affected, and the stains will be entirely removed. Or— 
Rub the part on each side with yellow soap, then tie upa 
piece of pearlash in the cloth, and soak well in hot water, or 
boil; afterward expose the stained part to the sun and air 
until removed. 3 

Baked Pears.—Take half a dozen of fine pears; peel them, $ 
cut them in halves, and take out the cores. Put them into $ 
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$ with the crumb. 
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7 Clean Puper on Walls, first lightly sweep off the dust 
with a clean broom. Divide a loaf a week old into eight 
parts, Take the crust in your hand, and beginning at the 
top of the wall. wipe it downward. in the lightest manner, 
Do not rub crossways nor upward. The 
dit of the paper and the crumbs will fall together. Observe, 
you must not rub more than half a yard at a stroke, and 
when all the upper part is done, go round again. beginning 
a little above where you left off. If the rubbing is not done 


‘ very lightly, the dirt will adhere to the paper. 


Raspberry Sandwich.—Take half a pound of sifted sugar, 
half a pound of butter, two eggs, and two ounces of ground 


~ rice, work them well together, then add seven ounces of 


flour. Spread half this mixture upon buttered writing- 
paper, in a shallow tin or dish. then a layer of raspberry 
preserve, and next cover with the other half of the paste. 
Bake in a quick oven. and when required for use, cut it inte 
thick pieces like sandwiches, having previously sifted a little 
lump sugar over it. 

To Keep Brewer's Yeast, and Correct its Bitterness —Pour 
three times the quantity of water upon it, stir it well up; 
pour the stale water off, and put on fresh every day, and it 
will keep for weeks. All brewer’s yeast should have water 
poured on it, and be left to settle until the next day, it is 
then poured off, and the yeast carefully taken out, leaving a 
brown sediment at the bottom. Bread made from yeast pre 
pared in this way will never be bitter. 

To Remowe Freckles without Discoloring the Skin —The 
following will answer your purpose:—Kectified spirits of 
wine, one ounce; water, eight ounces; half an ounce of orange- 
flower water, or one ounce of rose-water; diluted muriatie 
acid, a teaspoonful. This, when properly mixed, should be 
used after washing. 

The Best Way to Obtain the Skeletons of Leaves —The 
skeletons of leaves may be obtained by soaking the leaves 
in a weak solution of sulphuric acid, which eats away all 
the body of the leaf, leaving only the fibres, in the form of 
a delicate network. 

Cherries. to Candy.—The fruit must be gathered before it 
is ripe. prick and stone them, boil clarified sugar, and pour 
it over thei. 
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FASUIONS FOR JULY. 


Fic. 1—A Batt Dress OF SEA GREEN Satin, trimmed with 
three flounces of wide Brussels lace. Head-lress a wreath 
of green leaves, Opera cloak of Brousse silk, lined with 
white, and trimmed with fringe and tassels. 

Fie. m.—Eventna Dress oF WHITE TARLETAN, trimmed 
with seven fluunces, each flounce edged with a puffing of 
tarletan. Side-trimmings are formed by clusters of blue 
flowers and strings of pearls. The head-dress, and corsage, 
and sleeve trimming correspond with the skirt. 

Fie. 111.—Dinncr Dress ror A WATERING-PLACE.—Skirt of 
apple-green silk. made long and very full. The body is of 
white, thin muslin, made round at the waist. and confined 
by a broad ribbon sash. This muslin body is trimmed with 
ruffles and bows of ribbbon. 

Fie. rv.—Lacs Mantitia.—Mr. George Bulpin is splen- 
didly located in his new store, No. 415 Broadway, New York, 
where his beautiful variety of spring and summer Mantillas 
are displayed to the best advantage. We have selected two 


& pan with a little red wine, a few cloves, half a pound of 2 choice specimens for illustration. The first consists of a 


‘gar, and some water. Set them in a moderate oven till ; 
tender; then put them on a slow fire to stew gently, with $ 
@ated lemon-peel and more sugar, if necessary. 


small Mantilla of plain lace surrounded by a circular flounce: 


the body of the Mantilla is enriched by rows of fancy trim- 
ming, chenille, gimp, and guipure insertion: in the centre is 


Fire in the Ciimney.—In cases of fire in the chimney, it $ a row of rich drop button trimming. The flounce is deco- 
is an excellent plan to put salt on the fire in the grate below, $ rated in like manner, and headed by a row of guipure lace 
% it acts chemically on the flaming soot above. This has } edged with fringe. 


s 


been found to extinguish the fire in a short time, —— 
serves to be more generally known. 


Fic. v—Lace MAntItia from the same establishment, is 


of fine French lace arranged in the form of a circular, sux 
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PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 





rounded by two deep flounces of the same material, arranged 
with considerable fullness, and headed by a drop button 
trimnming mingled with jet. 

GeneraL Kemarks.—The Raphael bodies are very much 
Worn, as well as bodies made high aud clused up the front 
with buttons. The busque is but little woru, except as an 
in«loor morning dress, when the jacket is made very decp, 
forming a short skirt, which is trimmed to correspond with 
the skirt of the dress. Instead of lappets or basques, the 
bodies are now cut in deep points, (as shown in « former 
number,) in front, at the back, and on the hips; or with 
points in front only, and a smal) pestillion jacket at the 
back. Plain skirts, with side-trimmings, double skirts, aud 
flounces, are all fashionable. 

Siesves are made in a variety of ways. The most fashion- 
able are the very full bishop with deep pointed cuff; the 
sleeve with two large puffs; and the very wide, bell-shaped 
sleeve, falling over large puffed sleeves Of muslin or lace. 
For summer, wide and open sleeves with pretty under- 
sleeves, are far more appropriate than closed sleeves. 

MantTILLaS are made somewhat larger than heretofore, 
and trimmed less. The pointed hood is quite fashionable. 

Bonners are certainly larger than those worn in the win- 


number, One is a Leghorn bonnet, with av outer trimming 
of ribbon on the right side, and of ostrich plumes on the 
left; with a face trimming of tulle and flowers. The othe 
is a child’s hat of the gipsy pattern. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Dress FOR A LITTLE GIRL, OF BLUE AND WHITE PLAID 
CuaLe.—A loose basque of the same material is made with 
wide, open sleeves. Leghorn flat with a long, white plume, 

Fie. u.—Dress FOR A LARGE GIRL, OF GREEN SILK, witn 4 
pouBLe Saint.—The upper skirt has a side-trimming of gay 
plaid, woven in the silk. The sleeves and body have a trim. 
ming corresponding with the skirt. A plait of plaided rib 
bon is around the hair. 

Fie. 11.—Dress For A LITTLE Boy, OF WHITE MARSEILLES. — 
The body is cut in the Raphael style. The trimming con 
s'sts of a broad, white cotton braid, figured. Straw hat and 
plume. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—One of the prettiest dresses which 
Q we have seen for a little buy, consists of a short skirt of 
$ plaid chale, buttoned at the waist, to a white linen jacket 
$ made like a shirt. The bosom is ruffled down the front. A 
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ter, and have a decided puint in front; some of them are N loose sacque of the same material as the dress, cut round in 
even bent down on the furehead. We give engravings of N front, is made to wear on cool days, or on the street. Small 
two bonuets, from the establishinent of Mr. White, Phila- N caps of white or grey hair with a plaid brim, and the small, 
delphia, which are printed in colors, at the beginning of the } round straw hats with curd and tassels are worn. 





PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


Tr Untversat Testrmoxny.—The June number was every- 
where pronounced one of the best we have published. In 
fact, the press generally, as well as our large list of sub- 


How To Remit.—In remitting, write legibly. at the top of 
your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. 
Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighborhvod, taken at 





scribers, declares that “Peterson” is always seeking to im-{ par; but Pennsylvania. New York or New England bills 
prove. Says the Plymouth (N. C.) Crescent:—“We have 3 preferred. If the sum is large, buy a draft, if possible, on 
been exchanging with this periodical for years, and havo $ Philadelphia or New York, deducting the exchango. 

always found it to be the first ou hand, and always coming 3 
up to all that it promises.” Says the Ottumwa (Iowa) 3 anprrrons ro Ciuns.—When additions are made to clubs, 
Courier :— Everything considered, this is the cheapest Magu § no additional premium is given, until sufficient names are 


” ~ P ae 
zine published.” Says the Windham (Ct.) Co. Telegraph: $ forwarded to make a new club. For three subscribers, at 
$1.66 each, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or for eight 


“With its accustomed regularity, this Magazine fur June : 

9.00 our table. Ladies who wish to keep pace with the ; at $1,25. Where four are added at $1,25, to a club of eight, 
fashions, will do well to place this publication on their list.” 3 we do not give a premium: there must be eight. 

Says the La Grange (Mo.) American :—“Our better half gives » 

it the preference over all other Mag The reduced ; PPCL 

price at which it is published places it within the reach of ; Wrom To Appress.—Letters, intended for the Magazine, 
every one.” The Easton (Pa.) Whig says:—*‘The cheapest * must be addressed to Charles J. Peterson. The house of T. 
and best Magazine published in this country is ‘Peterson's.’ $ B. Peterson & Brothers is entirely distinct. We have no in 
It is only two dollars a year, and far surpasses the three § terest in it, nor has it any in the Maguziue. 

dollar monthlies.”. The City Item. published by Col. Fitz- 
gerald, Philadelphia, a capital authority, says:-—*The r- 
pidity with which Mr. Peterson has ded in i lucing 
his work into the most select and cultivated families in the 
land. is in one aspect, wonderful; but when we regard the 
intrinsic excellence of the matter it contains—its remark- 
able cheapness—the price being but Two Dollars per year— 
and the completeness with which it fills a want, which. prior § Postace ox “Perersoy.”—This, when prepaid quarterly, 
to the establishment of the Lady’s National Magazine, was N at. the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
much felt in the reading world, the success of the scheme is } PeT month, or four cents and a half fur the three mouths: if 
not at all a subject of wonder. There are sixty-six embel- $ 20t pre-paid it is double this. 

and ill in the May number, atypresent ; ae 

under review. This department is a special favorite with Never Too Late.—It is never too late in the year to sub- 
the ladies. The latest faxhions in dress, the prettiest and $ scribe for “Petersun,” for we can always supply back num 
sweetest patterns of every style of costume, are discussed 3 bers, to January inclusive, if they are desired. 

with complete fullness each month: and the beok should, } 
therefore. be consulted by every lady of taste and fashion in : Premium.—When entitled to a premium, state, distinctly, 
our community. Those who have it not, should subscribe } what you prefer. Where no such statement is made we 
tnmanter.” ‘ % shall send “The Casket.” 








“Pererson” and “TIanper.”—For $3.50 we will send a 
copy of “Peterson” and “Iarper’s Magazine,” for one year. 
But where part of a remittance is intended for another pub- 
lisher, we do not take the risk of that part. 
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